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he spontaneous reaction 


of our clients. 


This smile tells the story. For the past two years 
in monthly surveys, 97% of our clients said they 
were satisfied or more than satisfied with our 
services. And year after year, 92% renew their 
policies - a significantly higher rate than the 
industry norm. 


Perhaps it’s our own personnel’s smiling voices. 
Or maybe it’s our quality products and attentive 
service. Whatever the 


After all, your quality group program includes 
many value-added extras, such as a personalized 
card that helps you reach us at a moment's 
notice and provides free access to our world- 
wide Assistance service. 


For your home and automobile insurance 
needs, and for emergency medical insurance 
whenever you leave the province, take advan- 

tage of the services that 


reason, we do everything The home and automobile insurance program have passed the test of 


we can to get the same 
reaction from all our clients. 








No wonder the Concordia 
University Alumni Associa- 
tion recommends Meloche 
and Monnex. 


endorsed by: 


time and earned the recog- 
nition of your peers. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
T7 ALUMNI ASSOCIATION INC. 


Call us for answers to all 
your questions. We'll help 
you face the future with 
confidence - and a smile! 





Facing the future with confidence. 


Meloche: 1-800-361-3821 or Montreal (514) 384-1112 
Monnex: 1-800-268-8955 or Toronto (416) 484-1212, Calgary (403) 269-1112, Edmonton (403) 429-1112 











Katherine Hagemeyer is 
one of the Hampstead 
School students to have 
benefited from - and 
enjoyed - the Success for 
All reading program intro- 
duced there with the help 
of Concordia Professor 
Bette Chambers. 
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To build a better bookworm 

Success for All, a reading program for children, has been introduced 
into a Montreal school with the help of Concordia education 
researchers. 

by Liz Warwick 


At the back of the mind 

After years of studying hypnosis, two Concordia psychologists are 
beginning to understand memory. 

by Sylvain Comeau 


Making art their business 

Students in the graduate and undergraduate art history programs 
are learning to make themselves marketable. 

by Julie Barlow 


The other education: student services Il 
A look at the Office of Financial Aid and Awards. 
by Liz Warwick 


D E P A R T M E N T S 


My Word 


On the back-to-school-excitement phenomenon. 
Letters 


News 

New vice-rector, academic, named; Remembering Willie Schiff; 
Alumna wins major theatre award; Loyola Medal presentation; 
Alumni honoured; Grand Gold Award; Summer Institute in 
Management and Community Development. 


Alumni Profile 
Shane Simmons and his highly successful dots. 


Association News 
Chapter news; Board Retreat ‘95; NY reception; SGW Bowlathon. 


Class Acts 


Class Acts; In memoriam; Chatterbox; Schedule of events. 


Columnist 
Dalton Kehoe tackles the sensitive issue of tenure. 


For schools and many people 


MY WORD 





New Year's Day 1s in September 


September is a month of great expectations. 

Unlike most of nature in this climate, 
we human beings tend to get back into the 
swing of things at summer’s end. As plants 
and animals are becoming dormant, pack- 
ing up their reproductive strategies and 
heading off for a restful winter, we're wak- 
ing up. September is start-up season for 
almost everything. Gone are summer hours 
and summer vacations. We get back to our 
jobs. The arts and entertainments start their 
regular seasons. Groups and teams reform. 
And, of course, we head back to school. 

The association between September 
and a certain shivery feeling of expectancy 
starts for us in Grade |. Thereafter, year 
after year, it returns. It becomes stronger 
every fall. One of its quintessential and 
tangible symbols is the crisp, new, un- 
marked notebook. 

Each year we find ourselves with a fresh 
stack, in assorted colours. Whether a par- 
ent purchased them for us while we were in 
elementary school, or we went off and 
bought our own, the feel of them is the 
same. We know, just looking a them, that 
this year our notes will be impeccable, 
without blot or stain, and certainly without 
error. Each year, we wait impatiently as the 
last few days trickle away and we can use 
them. We are eager to get to school, to see 
our friends and to find out whether we’ve 
finally got the teacher-from-heaven we've 
waited for all our lives. Each year we're 
sure this'll be our lucky year. Our courses 
will all be fascinating — and easy. The labs 
will do themselves. No one will require 
papers longer than three pages. There will 
be no exams. 

All these dreams are nestled in the spot- 
less expanse of a new notebook. The fact is, 
however, school never quite lives up to all 
the visions inspired by those pristine pages. 
And the reality of notebooks is, they are 
there to be written in. They mustn’t remain 
unmarked. Comes the day we must put pen 


to their pages. We may write the date, per- 
haps the title of a textbook. It doesn’t really 
matter. With those first letters, we're back 

at school for real — the one with long papers, 
longer labs and interminable exams. The 
notebook is no longer a thing of ecstatic 
promise. It is suddenly just a notebook. 

The September sense of expectancy 
can be felt around Concordia, as at other 
schools. This year, it is particularly strong. 
Not only are classes warming up and stu- 
dents settling in, there have been major 
changes in the University’s administration 
over the summer. Several interim adminis- 
trators have been replaced by regular ap- 
pointments. 

Frederick Lowy began as Concordia’s 
new rector on August 14. Religion Professor 
Jack Lightstone became vice-rector, acade- 
mic, on June 1. 

Some interims have not gone far away. 
Interim Rector Charles Bertrand remains 
vice-rector, services, as he did throughout 
his year at the top. His expertise and under- 
standing are, therefore, still available to the 
new team. 

Hal Proppe, interim vice-rector, institu- 
tional relations and finance, is the only re- 
maining interim still ... interimming. His 
term has been extended indefinitely while 
a search committee continues its work. 

And the feeling? Well, it’s new notebook 
time. This new administration, these new 
appointments, are going to turn Concordia 
into the greatest university the world has 
ever known. All its financial woes will dis- 
appear. Everyone will find they actually 
agree with everybody on everything and 
can’t figure out what old disagreements 
could have been about. Students, faculty, 
staff and administration will become one 
big happy family. Concordia will be Num- 
ber One by any ranking scheme whatso- 
ever. It'll be great. 

That’s what September will do to you. 
However, just as in Septembers past, we 
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eventually have to write on those immaculate 
pages. The very first marks on the very first 
page may send our dreams scurrying off. 

But an empty notebook is just a bundle 
of potential, made to be written in. Once 
the September shivers of excitement are 
past, the notebook’s value lies in what it 
contains. 

Based on their records and experience, 
Concordia’s top administrators can be 
expected to write clear and intelligent notes 
we might just want to save for the future. 


es SRE 


Kathleen M. Hugessen, Editor 
Gr. Dip. Journalism 1993 


Concordia University Magazine 
welcomes readers’ comments. 
Letters should include the writer's 
full name, address, school(s), 
degree(s) and year(s) of graduation 
for alumni. Letters may be edited for 
length and clarity. 
Correspondence should be sent 

to the Editor, Office of Alumni 
Affairs, Concordia University, 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Montreal, QC, H3G 1M8. 


Fax: (514) 848-2826 
E-mail: katyhug@concordia.ca 


Alumna looks back at 
her deferred degree 


Reminiscences stirred by the article 
A Degree Deferred, June 1995. 


The year was 1942 and I was 
happily employed in a new posi- 
tion. I had started work at age 
16 and had weathered the Great 
Depression. Now the Second 
World War was under way, the 
economy was looking up and I 
had a new job. However, I was 
acutely aware that my lack of a 

_ high school diploma was a seri- 
ous handicap. 


I had taken my business 
course at the old Mount Royal 
Business College, housed in the 
YMCA, where I was tantalized 
by fragrances coming up from 
the cafeteria! In the intervening 
14 years, I had had no further 
contact with the Y. Now I was 
lucky enough to find it gave 
evening classes. Here was my 
chance to do something about 
at least completing high school. 


I shyly inquired and was 
advised to try some catch-up 
classes. So, in September 1942, 
[| found myself a student at Sir 
George Williams. There was 
some of the magic I had always 
experienced on the first day of 
school — the excitement of new 
books, the delicious smell that 
seems to be associated with 
places of learning. (Is it chalk 
or printer’s ink or floor polish 
or something to do with hungry 
minds?) 


I don’t remember too 
much about which courses I 
took except that one was called 
“Social Geography.” I do 
remember the thrill of being 
back in a learning situation, 
even at the “advanced” age of 
30. A high school diploma 
became a definite possibility. 


[ am of an inquiring nature 
and am a person who looks for- 
ward to climbing all kinds of 
peaks. I had the temerity to get 
a college course description and 
I began to dream. Maybe, maybe 
... there might be a chance to go 
on and get some college credit. 


LETTERS 


Then I spotted some magic 
words: “special entrance 
requirements for people over 
21.” Well, I certainly qualified 
on the age score! Heart pound- 
ing and throat almost closed 
with nervousness, I asked to 
see the Registrar. He was 
encouraging and did not seem 
to think my request ridiculous. 
So, again with sweaty hands 
and heart pounding, I sat 
through the assigned tests. 
Then I waited — breath held — 
for several days until I got the 
welcome news. I had been 
accepted! 


In September 1943, I started 
at college in earnest. 


It was a gruelling five years, 
with full-time work, two or 
three evenings a week of classes, 
plus assignments and several 
summer courses to shorten the 
total number of years involved. 
Somehow I managed to do the 
whole thing and never take a 
day off from work. 


The year I graduated, 1948, 
Sir George Williams College 
was fully accredited as a degree- 
granting institution. It was a 
momentous year for the college 
and for all us students. 


[ cannot say too much 
about those far-sighted people 
who dreamed up the idea and 
then had the courage to launch 
Sir George Williams College. 
There was the Guinea Pig Class — 
some members of which were 
eventually my professors. 


Oh, those professors! I 
remember them with gratitude 
and affection. There was, of 
course, Dean Henry F. Hall, a 
wonderful man, quiet and gen- 
tle, who always gave me the feel- 
ing he knew us all and cared 
deeply about each of us. Profes- 
sor Thompson made so much 
English literature come alive in 
those night hours. Douglass 
Burns Clarke stimulated much 
of my thinking. He had a phe- 
nomenal memory. Years later | 
met him in a public building 
and he raised his hat and greeted 
me by name. 


There was also M. Chodat, 
professor of French, whose 
hearty laugh was so real and 
wholesome and from whom | 
learned to love French. There 
was another French professor 
whose name escapes me (fortu- 
nately) of whom I was mortally 
terrified. He could make mince- 
meat of an inept student. I spent 
that semester in a back seat and 
can boast that I went through 
the entire course uttering only 
one word each week: “présente.” 


It was in creative writing that 
I discovered the joy of writing 
and have ever since taken great 
pleasure in it. 


These are lifelong gifts given 
so freely by those early pioneers. 
For hundreds of us in the “40s 
and now some 50 years later, Sir 
George Williams College made 
and now Concordia makes it 
possible to go educationally as 
fast as time, energy and inclina- 
tion permit. How fortunate we 
are to have such an institution 
situated in the midst of a cos- 
mopolitan city like Montreal. 


And now, instead of a small 
line — “special entrance require- 
ments for people over 21” — 
these classes have a proper 
name: Mature Entry Program. It 
even has its own acronym: MEP! 


My eternal gratitude to the 
originators and to those who 
have carried on the tradition. 


DOREEN B. LEE 
S BA 1948 
MEDFORD, NEW JERSEY 


A Reflection 
of a Graduate 


Saw a building in grey, among 
the bushes and thorns. 


Was locked up, I couldn't get out, 
In the struggle for life with 
death, with the Lord on my side, 
Was able to get out in glory and 
to see the light again. 

Thank you for everything, 


SYLVIA MOHAN, S BSC 57 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





May miss columnist, 
but likes magazine 


How do] get to Decarie? 


In past issues, I turned 
straight to the back page, but the 
March edition no longer finds 
him on your “map.” Neverthe- 
less, it’s time I found my way to 
write a few words of thanks to 
Professor Graeme Decarie for 
all those pungent, enlightening, 
encouraging and, indeed, hilari- 
ous articles of the past. 


This also gives me the 
opportunity to congratulate 
and thank you and all those 
concerned for a fine magazine. 
You do a great job for the 
alumni. Cheers! 


MARCIA MORRIS 
BA 93 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


SCPA’s lesson is 
open-mindedness 


I entered the School of Commu- 
nity and Public Affairs as a sec- 
ond-year student in 1980. This 
gives me the distinction of being 
the School’s first graduate. 


In that first year, we had a 
grand total of 10 students from 
a disparate group of disciplines, 
ranging from Asian to urban 
studies. We ranged in the politi- 
cal spectrum from conservative 
to anarchist. It was the first edu- 
cational institution in Canada, as 
far as I’m aware, to actually base 
a student body constitution on 
the British North America Act. 


Our graduates — and almost- 
grads — are in fields such as 
communications, journalism, 
training, politics and there’s at 
least one computer geek (yes, 
that would be me). 


The key thing we gained 
from our experience in the 
School and from its interdisci- 
plinary approach serves us in 
any endeavour — the ability to 
look beyond the surface of the 
debate and to see the honesty 
of the effort behind it. 


I do not endorse the 
constitutional politics of Mr. 
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Dumont, but I respect his view, 
aim and mission to benefit 
society as he honestly believes. 
| must admit to a lack of 
respect for his associate, Mr. 
Parizeau, who has the gall and 
intellectual cowardice to refuse 
to discuss negotiating borders 
while attempting to change 
Canada's.) While I hope Mr. 
Dumont loses on the referen- 
dum, I feel more hopeful of the 
outcome of negotiations with 
someone who can appreciate 


the views of others. 


When challenging the teach- 


ings of the School as lacking aim, 


mission or benefit to society, one 


must be certain that the criticism 
is based on the lack of those ele- 
ments — not merely on the pres- 


ence of aim, vision and mission 


that do not agree with one’s own. 


JOHN M. GANCZ 
BA 81 (ASIAN STUDIES, SCPA) 
CHELSEA, QUEBEC 


LETTERS 





A grad tips his hat 
to a great professor 


It brings me both pleasure and 
sadness to be writing this. I have 
been recently informed that a 
former professor whom I consid 
ered a mentor and now a friend, 


is retiring officially this summer. 


Larry Nowicki has the special 
gift of drawing diverse people 
and ideas out like pearls, unex- 
pected|) sometimes, to create 
the atmosphere of a challenging 
socratic style discussion. He 
teaches as if it were effortless, but 
“in the way of quality,” as Hugh 
MacLennan once wrote. It was, 
to me, the quintessential univer 
sity experience. I know of quite a 
few fellow students at the time 
whom | watched grow more sure 
of themselves because they felt 
the strength of this teacher's faith 


in them. I was also one. 
Larry Nowicki helped me 
realize the mute dreams | had 


within me were worthy of a 


voice. He changed the way | 
thought about my world and my 
possibilities within it. For that 
alone, | will always be grateful. 
He offered me both his time and 
his intellect with unprecedented 
generosity. When others were 
teaching me through my head, 
he went one step further and 


taught me to see with my heart. 


It has been almost 10 years 
since I first sat in his classroom. 
As time passes, the clarity | found 
there is sharpened by memory, 
rather than dulled by time. I real- 
ize now, more and more, how 


special that experience was. 


| wish that I could be a better 
friend to him, better at keeping 
him up to date with my own life, 
the different cities, my marriage, 
my children and my continuing 
pursuit of ideals. | have never 
told him how important he was, 


and is, to me. 


Larry Nowicki's spirit will be 


missed at Loyola Campus, one 


“We don't sell pencils. We don't sell calculators. 
We sell Macs. We sell IBMs. If you want an eraser, call our 
competition. If you want a computer, come and see us.” 


“We're the Concordia University computer professionals.” 


Cencon * The Concordia University Computer Store 
1400 De Maisonneuve West * Webster Library Building, Rm LB-115 
lel: (514) 848-7665, Fax: (514) 848-4568, 


E-Mail: cencon(@ alcor.concordia.ca 


World Wide Web: http:, cencongopher.concordia.ca 


Gopher FTP: cencongopher.concordia.ca 
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more shade plainer by now. 

| feel sorry for students yet to 
come who, through no fault of 
their own, will never know the 


opportunity they have lost. 


“So far from being easy, good 
teaching is one of the most ardu- 
ous, exacting and difficult tasks a 
human being can perform. To 
teach well requires an unending 
expense of a person’s spirit. There 
is no system, no formula, no tech 
nique which will make possible 
an avoidance of this expense of 
spirit.... To teach well means 
more than the transference of 
knowledge; it means the transfer- 
ence of some of one’s own energy 
to the pupil.... It is this that distin- 
guishes the ‘quality’ teacher from 
the lecturer or the instructor.” 

Hugh MacLennan 
November 1949 


ALEXANDER MOY 
BA (ENGLISH LITERATURE) 88 
MISSISSAUGA, ONTARIO 











Committed to Learning 


TLLLLLLLELEE 


WILLIAM SCHIFF, BA 1988 
1903-1995 


by Patrick McDonagh 


ew students alter the face of post- 

secondary education during their 

time in university. William (Willie) 

Schiff was an exception. Schiff, who 
died March 9, 1995, at the age of 92, worked 
diligently to improve the availability of uni- 
versity programs to senior citizens. In doing 
so, he not only left his mark on Concordia 
but he also helped the University to set a 
standard now emulated by other Canadian 
post-secondary institutions. 

Schiff's affiliation with Concordia was 
serendipitous. According to Fred Krantz, 

a Concordia history professor who was a 
long-time friend of Schiff's, “Some time 
after Willie had retired, he was walking 
down de Maisonneuve and he walked into 
Sir George Williams, as the University was 
then known. He looked around and took 
the escalator up a few flights. He heard 
somebody lecturing, so he went to the room 
and stood outside the door. His story was 
that he found out when the class met and he 
would come back and stand outside. Finally 
the instructor noticed him and said ‘Why 
don’t you come sit inside?” 

Schiff did. His subsequent decision to en- 
roll as an independent student would change 
both him and Concordia. 

Schiff brought enthusiasm, intellectual 
vigour and years of experience to his classes. 
Before emigrating from Poland to Canada 
in 1927, he had 
been active in 
European socialist 





intellectual move- 
ments and had 
completed a classi- 
cal “Gymnasium” education. Upon arriving 
in Montreal, Schiff found work in the gar- 
ment industry. He worked as a cutter in tex- 
tile factories for the next 44 years of his life. 
However, even while labouring and helping 
his wife Freda to raise their two sons, David 
and Berel, he remained committed to learn- 
ing. David Schiff recalls frequent trips to the 
public library where his father would “show 


-) 
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William Schiff 


him the ropes,” and that the Schiff house- 
hold was full of books in German, French, 
English and Yiddish. 

Retirement offered Schiff the opportunity 
to begin a new career as a student. He en- 
rolled in courses that reflected his lifelong 
interests in philosophy, literature and politi- 


Schiff affected the lives of many who would never meet him 


cal science. He first registered as an inde- 
pendent student and remained one for 
many years. He also audited courses. Even- 
tually, a group of faculty members sought to 
have Schiff recognized for his contributions 
with an Honorary Bachelor of Arts, but the 
University had no precedents or procedures 
for such a degree and, consequently, would 
not consider it. Institutional bureaucracy 





seemed destined to keep Schiff from receiv- 
ing his sheepskin. However, in 1986, a 
determined Schiff enrolled as a full-time 
student and, two years later at the age of 86, 
he received his bachelor’s degree. 

While following his course work, Schiff 
also sought to improve the accessibility of 
post-secondary education to seniors. Alien- 
ation due to the unfamiliarity of an acade- 
mic environment dominated by youths 
often discouraged older students. To address 
this problem and to provide a space for se- 
nior students, Schiff founded The Sparklers 
in 1975. The group’s purpose, according 
to its constitution, is “to maintain and 
strengthen, as a distinctive group, all stu- 
dents in the senior category, to bring 
together people interested in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and to promote projects and 
events of a cultural and social nature.” The 
Sparklers continue to thrive. 

A social club met some of the needs of 
senior students at Concordia, but clearly it 
did not address the most pressing obstacle: 
money. Schiff was named a student repre- 
sentative to the University Senate in 1982, 
and immediately began to push for reforms 
in the fee structure for students over 60. 

Richard Diubaldo was head of the Centre 
for Mature Students at the time. He recalls 
Schiff’s persistence and that it was rewarded 
when the first reduced-rate courses were 
offered in January 1983. In fact, the initia- 
tive was a resounding success. Instead of the 
60-odd students Diubaldo had expected, he 
was overwhelmed by 193 seniors wishing to 
take advantage 
of Schiff's new 
plan for accessi- 
ble education. 

A second 





reform allowed 
seniors to audit courses for free and encour- 
aged further enrolment. Diubaldo, noting 
that “these changes were revolutionary at 
the time,” says Concordia’s homegrown 
programs for seniors have since provided a 
model for others across the country. Schiff’s 
changes have also helped keep Concordia 
true to its unique roots as an institution 
dedicated to giving students without 
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“normal” academic backgrounds the op- 
portunity to enter university. 

Schiff received numerous awards recog- 
nizing his contributions to Concordia. 

In 1976, he won the Guinea Pig Award 
(established by the first graduating class 

of Sir George Williams in 1938) for his 
role in creating The Sparklers. The year he 
graduated, he was recipient of the Concor- 
dia Council on Student Life award. The 
William Schiff Award was established, 
upon his graduation, to recognize students 
over 60 years of age. 

Krantz recalls that Schiff credited his ded- 
ication to learning to his heritage. He was 
raised in Orthodox Judaism and absorbed 
its respect for learning and interpretation. 
As he moved toward secularism, he carried 
these qualities with him and applied them 
to both his studies and his activities. The 
beneficiaries of Schiff's energy and love of 
knowledge are numerous — his sons, one a 
physician and the other a psychologist, were 
among the first. 

By the time of his death this spring, 
Schiff had affected the lives of many who 
would never meet him — not only those 
senior students for whom he made post- 
secondary education more accessible, but 
all those students and teachers who share 
classrooms with them. 

Patrick McDonagh is a Montreal freelance 


writer. 





Arsenault named to 
national student team 


rédéric Arsenault, a six-foot-nine centre 

with the Concordia Stingers men’s basket- 
ball team, has been named to the 1995 
Canadian men’s student basketball team. He 
is the first Stinger and the first Quebec uni- 
versity basketball player to achieve this dis- 
tinction. Arsenault, 24, is a native of Mas- 
couche, Quebec. He has played on four 
Quebec championship teams. An economics 
major, he will be back at Concordia this year 
for a fifth season 
The team left August 16 for the 1995 World 
University Games scheduled for August 23 
to September 3 in Fukuoka, Japan. With the 
team went the Stingers’ head coach John 
Dore who holds the same position with the 
student team. “I’m very optimistic about our 
chances,” Dore said before leaving. “We 
won the silver medal at the last two universi- 
ty games. | don’t see why Canada can’t win 
the gold.” 


Hockey great awarded 
prestigious Loyola Medal 


he Loyola Medal was presented this 

year to Montreal Canadiens hockey 

legend Jean Beliveau. The medal, 
first awarded in 1963, is presented biannu- 
ally toa man or woman whose “character, 
philosophy and contribution have enriched 
the heritage of Canada and humanity.” 

One of the best-loved Canadiens of all 
time, Béliveau represented sportsmanship 
and courtesy, as well as superb athleticism 
during his almost 20 years with the hockey 
club. Known as “le gros Bill” or “gentle 
giant,” he played centre during the heady 
years of the 1950s and 60s. In his 1,125 
games, he managed to rack up 507 goals 
and 712 assists. The names of the men with 
whom he played, like his own, have become 
part of the history and mythology of hockey 
— Dickie Moore, Rocket Richard, Jacques 
Plante, Gump Worsley, Doug Harvey. 

He retired from the ice in 1971 witha 
record 176 points in playoff action. That 
record would not be broken for 15 years 
and then it took Wayne Gretzky to do it. 

Even after retiring from the game, 
Béliveau did not retire from the team. 
He remained with the Canadiens 
for 22 years as senior vice-pres- 
ident of corporate affairs and 
he continued to champion 
the game of hockey in the 
broader community. 

Hockey fans remem- 
ber Béliveau as an out- 
standing player and as 
a member of the team 
that won 10 Stanley 
Cups. Beyond the 
athlete, there was also 
the man who impressed 
others with an unself- 
conscious chivalry, generosity 
and charity. 

Canadiens President David 
Molson proposed a “night” to hon- 
our Béliveau in his final season with 
the team. He agreed, provided any funds 
raised were to go to charity. One month and 
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$155,000 dollars later, the Jean Béliveau 
Foundation came into existence. Since then, 
without soliciting funds, the Foundation 
has raised almost $1.5 million for various 
charities including the Quebec Society for 
Disabled Children’s summer camp. 
Béliveau has been active in the corporate 
world, having served on eight boards of di- 
rectors. He is an Officer of the Order of 
Canada, has an honorary doctorate from 
University of Moncton, and has been 
named to L’Ordre National du Québec. 
With his acceptance of the Loyola Medal 
at a banquet held May 30, Béliveau brings 
to 12 the number of its distinguished recipi- 
ents. The others are: Governor General 
Georges P. Vanier (1963), Paul-Emile 
Cardinal Léger (1967), Jean Drapeau (1968), 
Arthur Mayne (1969), Bernard Lonergan, S] 
(1971), Thérése Casgrain (1974), Hans Selye 
(1976), Dr. Jacques Genest (1978), Maureen 
Forrester (1979), Donald McNaughton 
(1991), and Dr. Jean Vanier (1993). 












is 
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Jonas Papa 


Jean Béliveau displays his Loyola Medal. 








Jack Lightstone 


Lightstone becomes 
V-R, academic 

Jack Lightstone, a professor 
of religion at Concordia, has 
been named Vice-Rector, 
Academic, for a three-year 
term which began June 1, 1995. 

Lightstone is an associate 
chair in Quebec and Canadian 
Jewish Studies; a former vice- 
rector, academic (research), 
(1989-92); and chair of Con- 
cordia’s department of religion 
(1979-85). He was graduate 
program director of Concor- 
dia’s MA in Judaic studies and 
PhD in religion. 

A graduate of Carleton Uni- 
versity (BA 1972), Lightstone 
went on to complete both his 
MA (1974) and PhD (1977) at 
Brown University in Rhode Is- 
land. He was visiting research 
graduate fellow at Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem from 
1974-75. 

He has taught university 
undergraduate and graduate 
courses for 19 years and has 
been awarded numerous grants 
in support of his research. 
Lightstone is the author of five 
books, editor of two others and 
has been widely published in 
scholarly journals and volumes. 

Lightstone is committed 
to improving teaching and 


research. He was Concordia’s 
delegate to the Royal Society 
of Canada’s inquiry on 
research in Canadian univer- 
sities and to the Smith 
Commission on teaching in 
Canadian universities. 

He maintains an abiding 
interest and involvement in 
Montreal’s Jewish community. 
He has served on the board of 
the Saidye Bronfman Centre 
and Canadian Jewish Congress 
Archives Committee (Quebec 
region), and was scholar-in- 
residence YM-YWHA (1987-88). 

Lightstone is an expert in the 
anthropological, sociological 
and historical study of both 
early Judaism and contempo- 
rary North American Judaism. 

Concordia’s Board of Gover- 
nors announced Lightstone’s 
appointment as vice-rector, 
academic, at its May 17 meet- 
ing. He succeeds Robert Parker 
who held the position on an in- 
terim basis from June 1994. 


Alumni receive 
honorary doctorates 


Two alumni of Sir George 
Williams University were pre- 
sented with honorary doctorates 
at spring convocations this year. 

Bruce Mallen, S BComm 
1958, had conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of 
Science, honoris causa, from 
Pacific Western University, 
Los Angeles, California. He 
also recently received the New 
York University Stern School 
of Business Alumni Achieve- 
ment Award for distinction in 
the entertainment industry. 

A native of Montreal, 
Mallen was associated with 
Sir George Williams and then 
Concordia over 25 years. He 
worked in the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Administration as 
undergraduate, professor, 
founding chair of the market- 


Boston University PHoto Services 





Grand Gold Award 





Concordia’s Director of Alumni Affairs Ann Vroom accepts 
the Grand Gold Award for alumni programming from Peter 
Buchanan, president of the Council for the Advancement and 
Support of Education. Concordia shares the prestigious award 
with Rensselaer Polytechnic in Troy, New York. 


ing department, founding chair 


of the MBA and other graduate 
programs, and acting dean. 

He was also an author and a 
consultant to many Canadian 
corporations, as well as to 
Canadian and international 





Rabbi Joseph Polak 


government agencies. 

The University of Boston 
conferred upon Rabbi 
Joseph Polak, S BA 1964 
(psychology), the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters, 
honorts causa. 

Polak was born in 1942 in 
The Hague, Netherlands. After 
completing his studies at Sir 
George Williams, he went on 
to earn a master’s degree in 
Hebrew literature (1967) from 
the Rabbinical College of 
Canada in Montreal, and was 
ordained a rabbi. He then 
served as director of the B'nai 
Brith Hillel Foundation, first 
at Ohio University until 1970, 
then at Boston University. 

Polak has organized many 
conferences and institutes in- 
cluding the National Hillel Sum- 
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mer Institute, the National Hillel 
Winter Institute, and “Tainted 
Greatness: anti-semitism, preju- 
dice and cultural heroes,” a con- 
ference at Boston University that 
attracted international attention. 
He directed Project Liberators Re- 
membered, an oral history based 
on the reminiscences of 40 
American soldiers present at the 
liberation of the death camps. 
Polak has been scholar-in-resi- 
dence at nearly a hundred Amer- 


ican colleges and universities. 


Alumna McGlynn 
wins theatre award 
Kathy Michael McGlynn 
(BA 75) received her second 
Dora Mavor Moore Award — 

the Toronto equivalent of 


New York's Tony Award — 


this year. She took home the 














an exhibit. 


HAL 3X9 


from Vanier! 


Where in the World 
Are Our Graduates? 


Vanier College is searching for 
all our graduates as part of our 
25th Anniversary celebrations 
which are beginning in the Fall of 1995. 
Wed love to hear from you; please drop 
us a line telling us what you re doing 
now; where you ve been, where you re 


Our address is: 25th Anniversary Planning Committee 


Please include your mailing address should you wish to be 
added to a permanent alumni list. 


" Please pass this on to anyone you know who graduated 





award for best female perfor- 
mance in a musical, large- 
scale theatre, for her role as 
the witch in the Stephen 
Sondheim, James Lepine mu- 
sical Into the Woods. 

McGlynn, 41, tried out for 
the part when her son Gabriel 
was just five and her daughter 
Alia was only four months old. 
“| auditioned because I really 
didn’t think I'd get the part!” 
she says. “I wanted to prove | 
could still do a good audition, 
could still perform.” 

The role turned out to bea 
dream part. “The witch is the 
kind of role that doesn’t come 


round very often,” she says. 


“All the elements came together 


and it worked.... Exhilarating 
as it was, though, I was torn be- 
cause | wanted to be home with 


my children.” 


Vanier College 1970-1945 


14 







headed and how Vanier has helped you get 
there! Any reminisces of Vanier would be appreciated. 


Wed like to post these letters in our college as part of 


c/o Vanier College 
821 Ste-Croix Avenue 


Saint-Laurent, Quebec 














Michaet Cooper 





















Kathy Michael McGlynn in her award-winning role as the witch 
in Into the Woods. 


As a result, she has no imme- 
diate plans to return to the 
musical stage. For now, she 
is doing concert work — an 
evening here, an evening there 
— with two other women. “It 
keeps me singing and in shape,” 
she says, “but it’s never as excit- 
ing as doing a show like Into the 
Woods.” When her children are 
older, she plans to go back to 
musical work. 

McGlynn began doing musi- 
cal theatre while at Loyola 
College where she auditioned 
for, and got, a part in Randy 
Davies’ production of No No 
Nanette. “He had such energy 
and enthusiasm, I became in- 
fected,” she says. She was ina 


production every year she was 
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at Loyola. After graduation, she 
joined Davies’ semi-profes- 
sional troupe, Musicompany, 
and then went on to become 
part of Phoenix Theatre. When 
they took a show to Toronto, 
she joined Actor’s Equity and 
quit her day job (she was teach- 
ing) to be part of the tour. “] 
think the show opened and 
closed in about six days,” she 
says. “I stayed. It’s been about 
18 years now.” 

McGlynn’s first Dora Ma- 
vor Moore Award, won in the 
early 1980s, was for her role as 
Piaf in Scott Swan’s Piaf: her 
songs, her loves. It, too, was for 
best female performance ina 
musical. 

—KMH 








Program’s speakers give low-income communities 
advice on fundraising and being effective 


oncordia’s Institute 

in Management and 

Community Develop- 
ment (IMCD) held its third 
annual summer program June 
19-22. About 450 participants 
from 205 community organiza- 
tions in Canada and the U.S.A. 
attended the four days of ses- 
sions and workshops. Topics 
were: building community in- 
volvement, social and afford- 
able housing, community 
economic development, and 
running effective community- 
based organizations. 

Among the guest speakers 
were local activist Francoise 
David and American fund- 
raising expert Kim Klein. 
They gave optimistic talks 
on thriving in the 1990s de- 
spite government cutbacks 
and increased poverty. 

Klein said the key to success- 
ask 


lots of people, thank them, and 





ful fundraising is simple 





ask them again. A professional 
fundraiser for the past 18 years, 
she told the audience they have 
to get over their dislike of 
fundraising. While “we know 
that money cannot buy social 
justice, we also know that with- 
out money there can be no so- 
cial justice,” she said. 

She said many people who 
are willing to risk arrest or in- 
jury in the name of a cause find 
asking for money terrifying. “Is 
what you believe in bigger than 


what you fear?” asked Klein. 


“You hate talking about money. 


That’s okay. But are you willing 
to ask anyway?” 

Many organizations go after 
gifts from corporations and 
foundations. But of the $129 
billion given to non-profit 
groups by the private sector in 
the U.S.A. last year, 85 per cent 
came from individuals — and 
the vast majority of donors 


were not rich. 


IMCD participants came from across Canada and the U.S.A. This 
group hails from the Bonaparte Indian Band, one of 17 commu- 
nities in the Shuswap Nation in British Columbia. From left: 
Meeka Morgan is researching the impact of settlement on 
youth; Anne Morgan’s interest lies in education and combat- 
ting racism; Valerie Morgan is a fundraiser. 


Klein said success should be 
measured not by the amount of 
money a group raises, but by 
the number of people it asks. 


“What I want on my tombstone 


is, ‘She asked a lot of people’,” 


this year, and pay-equity legisla- 
tion will be tabled in the Na- 
tional Assembly this fall. 

David feels that the march 
had more far-reaching effects. 
“You've probably read that 





Coffee breaks between sessions were an opportunity for par- 
ticipants to discuss issues and share ideas. Doing just that are: 
Pedro Rodriguez, United Hands Community Landtrust, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Ray Parker, Toronto Islands Residential 
Community Trust, Toronto; Margaret Blakeney, York Universi- 
ty, Toronto; and Kirby White from the Institute for Community 
Economy, Massachusetts. 


she said. “If 1 went a whole 
week and nobody said no to 
me, I’d think I wasn’t asking 
enough people.” 

David, president of the 
Fédération des Femmes du 
Québec, spoke about the 
Women’s March Against 
Poverty, which she helped or- 
ganize. Held May 26 to June 4, 
1995, the march from Mon- 
tréal to Quebec City helped 
highlight the problems of poor 
women in this province. 

The marchers made 9 de- 
mands, 7 of which, David said, 
received “a relatively satisfactory 
response.” The Quebec govern- 
ment promised the minimum 
wage will go up, 1,500 new units 


of low-cost housing will be built 


feminism is dead, that this is 
the post-feminist era. I think 
the march is definite proof that 
the women’s movement is here 
to stay,” she said. “Bread and 
Roses {the theme of the march] 
has given the women’s move- 
ment more visibility and 
strength than it’s had in Quebec 
in 10 years.” 

Unique in Canada, IMCD 
is run out of Concordia’s Cen- 
tre for Continuing Education. 
It fosters links between the 
University and community 
organizations, and offers pro- 
grams to help low-income 
groups become more self- 
reliant. For more information, 
call (514) 848-3956. 

— Phil Moscovitch 
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by: Liz Warwick 
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Success for All is a program to help youngsters learn to read. 
Concordia professor of education Bette Chambers has encouraged its 
introduction and is monitoring its results in one Montreal school. 


The 8:20 a.m. buzzer has just sounded in the halls of “magic pencils” (i.e. one tiny finger) and try writing letters 
Montreal’s Hampstead School. In Helen Donahue’s kinder- such as “n” and “o” in the cool classroom air. 

garten class, 15 pint-sized powerhouses cluster around their For the next 90 minutes, Donahue’s students will be 
teacher. After an energetic review of the days of the week immersed in language. The fact that they have a daily 
(“Today is Friday. Tomorrow word-bath leads directly to one 

will be Saturday.” ), the chil- Concordia professor. Dr. Bette 


dren open brightly coloured j see the prog ram as Chambers, an associate professor 
folders and take out small = in education, has taken the dream 
en, an opportunity to ee | 


blue books. They carefully that every child will succeed in 


fold back the front covers and make a difference. school and started making it a reality. 


then raise their voices in uni- As the associate director of 

son. “Ding, dong, I hear a — Bette Cha mbers Concordia’s Centre for the Study 

song, they chant. of Classroom Processes (CSCP), 
Under Donahue's watchful Chambers has long been interested 

eye, the children continue reading “The Mysterious Song,’ a in what helps children learn. For several years, she has 

story about the rescue of a lost bird named Miss Sid. Once studied how teaching that stresses cooperation rather than 

the story is complete, the students practice sounding out competition can benefit students. 

words like “missing” and “ladder.” Finally, they take their Chambers heard a presentation about an intriguing new 
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reading and writing program called Success 
for All at a conference in Israel in 1988. The 
program, designed by a group of Baltimore, 
Maryland, researchers, used cooperative- 
learning and structured classroom activities 
to help disadvantaged children succeed at 
school. Success for All had a daily, 90-minute 
“eclectic-language program” in which kids would read, 
write, practise phonics and spelling and develop better lis- 
tening skills. Students were tested regularly and those hav- 
ing trouble received immediate tutoring. As well, a special 
“Family Support Team” worked with parents, offering assis- 
tance and advice about their child’s education. 


This one seems different 

In her years spent teaching and researching, Chambers had 
seen many education programs come and go. But Success 
for All seemed different. It was, explains Chambers, living 
up to its name. Success for All kids started scoring much 
higher on standardized tests, she says. And, most impor- 
tantly, they became excited about school and learning. “The 
success at the schools was pretty amazing,’ says Chambers, 
who came to one conclusion. “I thought if this program 
works with kids in inner-city Baltimore, it would work in 
Montreal.” 

Chambers and Dr. Philip Abrami, director of the CSCP, 
began discussions with Dr. Robert Slavin, one of the original 
Baltimore researchers. The aim was to implement Success 
for All in Canada. 

However, bringing the program to Canada involved far 
more than good intentions and a few phone calls. Success 
for All comes with a rigorous set of procedures and guide- 
lines. Schools must be willing to devote 90 minutes each 
day to the language arts program. Teachers are asked to follow 
a highly structured lesson-plan. District administrators — in 
this case, officials of the Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (PSBGM) — have to support the program. The 
school must also agree to hire tutors. (About one tutor is 
needed for every five to 10 eligible students.) As well, the 
Family Support Team has to be created. 

Chambers admits that finding a school willing to make 
those kinds of changes seemed daunting. There was also 
another obstacle: money. The Success for All start-up costs 
can be high as teachers must be trained and new teaching 
materials bought. Chambers started with the most obvious 
and pressing problem: finding a school willing to try the 
program. She talked about Success for All to colleagues, 
friends and school administrators. In the fall of 1993, 
Chambers invited Slavin to present the Success for All 
program to various school boards. 

It was then that Hampstead School Principal Nancy 
Travers first learned about the program. As director of a 
school where some 40 per cent of the students have learn- 








ing disabilities, Travers says, “I’m always on 
the lookout for new programs that will help 
these kids.” Like Chambers, the more Travers 
learned about Success for All, the more con- 
vinced she became that Hampstead students 
could benefit from it. Despite the school’s 
location in the upper-middle-class suburb of 
Hampstead, more than 95 per cent of the stu- 
dents are bused from poorer areas of Montreal, says 
Travers. Many students, she adds, come from families where 
reading books for pleasure is a rarity. 

So Travers gave the go-ahead for Hampstead School to 
become the first Canadian school to test Success for All. In 
the following months, both Chambers and Travers met 
repeatedly with school officials. Eventually, the PSBGM and 
the Quebec Ministry of Education agreed to allocate start- 


up funds for the project. 





Kirsten Oliver and Maning Wo ply their pencils in Success for All labours. 


Checking the results 

Meanwhile, a team of researchers from Concordia’s educa- 
tion department — Chambers, Abrami, Dr. Nina Howe and 
MA student Francine Massue — planned a project to test the 
effectiveness for Canadian students of Success for All. 
(Massue also serves as the Success for All facilitator.) The 
team will be examining two critical issues: do children’s 
reading scores and self-esteem improve? and do parents’ 
attitudes toward their children’s learning change as a result 
of the program? 

The Concordia researchers have found students from 
three other Montreal schools to serve as the control group. 
Parents’ attitudes will be assessed through telephone inter- 
views. Much to Chamber’s delight, the Seagram Fund for 
Academic Innovation has awarded her team a two-year 
grant to cover part of the research costs. 

Finally, in February 1995, the Success for All program 
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kicked off at Hampstead School. As the year pro- 
gressed, something magical happened: reading 
fever took hold. Says Travers, “The kids 

loved the program. They started stopping 
people in the halls saying, ‘Can | read to 

you?’ The CBC came to do a report and, 

when I walked into the classroom with the 
cameraman, not one head turned. Those 

kids were so concentrated.” 

The program's success is best exemplified by one special 
student. During a presentation about Success for All, an 
eight-year-old girl, suffering from a learning disability and 
unable to read, stood up in the large auditorium. She 
looked directly at Chambers and said bluntly, “I don’t think 
this program will work for me because nothing else has.” 


Today, Chambers says, that same little girl can read. 





Helen Donahue and her pupils: immersed in language. 


Faith in cooperation 
The struggle of one child to succeed is in many ways a 
symbol of the work that Chambers has pursued throughout 
her career. Chambers has always believed in children’s 
potential. While studying for her BA in early childhood 
education at Concordia, she says, popular theory held that 
children were extremely egocentric. Yet, as a nursery school 
teacher, Chambers saw kids who “could take another student's 
perspective.” 

Inspired by that untapped possibility, Chambers began 
devoting her time to a new educational field: cooperative 
learning. By working together in small groups, children 


learned more and improved their social skills. “They were 





better kids because they did cooperative learning,” 
she says. 

Chambers, who started teaching full time at 
Concordia in 1985, eventually published her 
findings on cooperative learning in several co- 
authored books. She also put her theory into 
practice by helping create the CSCP. Today, 
the Centre conducts research in education and 

helps teachers learn more effective classroom 
strategies. CSCP members offer workshops, seminars and 
other training for teachers from kindergarten on up to 
university level. Chambers adds that the Centre is working 
hard to become a designated “Centre of Excellence” in its 
field. 

Chambers also hopes that the CSCP can take an ever- 
increasing role in the development, testing and promoting 
of the Success for All program. Currently, any school wanting 
to bring in Success for All must receive training from the 
Baltimore research team. Paying to bring in consultants 
from the U.S. adds to the program’s costs, notes Chambers. 
Having a Canadian Success for All training centre based at 
Concordia would trim those costs, she says. It would also 
encourage the development of a French-language version of 
the program. (Although Success for All is being tested in 
300 schools worldwide, the program is currently available 
only in English and Spanish.) 

But while Chambers and members of Hampstead School 
praise the program, they also worry that the future of 
Success for All could be jeopardized by lack of funding. With 
education budgets being slashed, Travers isn’t sure how long 
the school board will continue to support the project. 
Without steady funding, Hampstead school can't consider 
adding on the new “Roots and Wings” program designed to 
help students with math, social studies and science. 

Chambers admits she dreams of the day when every child 
can follow the program from elementary through to high 
school. For her, the program is an investment in the future. 
“Yes, the start-up costs of the program are high. But I really 
do foresee a time when we do away with special education 
and remedial programs because of Success for All,” she says. 
“Either we pay now or we pay later.” 

So Chambers continues to search for funding, hoping 
that people will see the sense of intervening before children 
become discouraged and start thinking, “I can’t. I can't. | 
can’t.” For inspiration and hope, she thinks about the cur- 
rent Hampstead School children who show, through their 
love of reading and language, the power of “I can.” 

“I see the program as an opportunity to make a differ- 
ence,’ Chambers says. “With teaching, you feel like you're 
making changes, but with the Success for All program, I see 
the impact right away. The change in very visible.” 

Liz Warwick (Gr Dip journalism 94) is a Montreal 


freelance writer. 
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by: Sylvain Comeau 
photos: Spyros Bourboulis 


To begin with, neither Campbell Perry nor Jean-Roch 
Laurence took what was to become his lifework very 
seriously. 

“| first started studying hypnosis by sheer accident,” 
Perry says. “In 1960 I was accepted in the graduate program 
at Sydney University and I was told I had four research 
choices. I could run rats, and I didn’t feel like doing that. | 
could do perception, but perception in those days was 
more like ophthalmology. The third was psychometrics 
(psychological measurement) but I wasn’t a very good 
statistician. The fourth was hypnosis; I thought that was 
the best of a bad lot.” 
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Campbell Perry 


Perry started to get really interested after the failure of an 
experiment he conducted with his thesis supervisor. “We 
were testing his theory, which made a lot of sense to me, 
that people who are susceptible to hypnosis are very prone 
to fantasizing. We got zero, nothing. That’s when I really 
got intrigued.” 

Perry came to Concordia in 
1968 and, eight years later, met 
Laurence, then an undergradu- 
ate student. “I was very interest- 
ed in the paranormal and | 
thought hypnosis was part of 
that,” Laurence says. “I told 
|Perry| that. When he’d finished 
laughing, he said I could work with him if I forgot about 
the paranormal!” 

That was the beginning of a collaboration which has lasted 
to the present. Both teach in Concordia’s psychology 
department and both work hard to dispel the myths 
surrounding hypnotism. “Hypnotism is really the study of 


Once you look at it, 
you can see how false 
memories happen 


— Campbell Perry 


general psychology,” Perry says. “Any question you can ask 
about behaviour can be placed in a hypnotism context. 
Does hypnotism alter the behaviour? If it does, what does it 
do to alter the behaviour? What makes it different?” 

Perry describes hypnotism, prosaically, as “involvement 
in imagination.... When you hypnotize someone, you're 
asking them to lower critical judgement and become 
involved in fantasy and make-believe. For some people — 
those who are the most hypnotizable — that can lead to 
imaginings difficult to distinguish from real events.” 

Every answer seems to raise more questions: Who is most 
susceptible to hypnosis? Can people tell the difference 


between real and imagined events? 


A range of responsiveness 

For years, working with National Science and Engineering 
Research Council (NSERC) grants, Perry and Laurence 
hypnotized paid volunteers. They found 10 to 15 per cent 
of the population is highly responsive to hypnosis, the same 
range is minimally responsive, and the rest lie in between. 
Perry says, with some disappointment, that he is in 
between. He is able, for example, to control moderate pain. 
The most highly responsive people can undergo painless 
surgery using hypnosis rather than anaesthetic. 

Just who are these people? “We’ve found that people who 
are highly responsive to hypnosis are those with good 
imaginations, an ability to get absorbed in an activity and 
an ability to dissociate — to do two things at once,” says 
Perry. While some people experience hypnotism as an 
altered state of consciousness, some of the most highly sus- 
ceptible “say they feel like that all the time. These are peo- 
ple who are absorbed in fantasy, whom Barber and Wilson 
(of Cushing Hospital in Massachusetts) call fantasy addicts. 
They love fantasizing and do it whenever they can.” 

So, for some people, attaining a hypnotic state is no giant 
leap. Among the tools commonly used to test this ability 
are the Harvard Group Scale and the Stanford Hypnotic 
Susceptibility Scale, both created in the 1960s. Perry is 
working to update them, believing 
the pass rate for some more diffi- 
cult hypnotic skills, such as age 
regression, will go down. “In the 
60s I think there was a fair 
amount of compliance, with stu- 
dents going along with it to please 
the experimenter. But today | 
think we're getting more accurate 
figures because people have more respect for it. We put the 
emphasis on honest reporting.” 

While Perry envies those with a gift for hypnotizability, both 
he and Laurence believe that it may create enormous problems 
in some cases. Specifically, both researchers are tackling the 
controversial issue of recovered memory under hypnosis. 
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Perry and Martin Orne of the University of 
Pennsylvania are working on a book about false memory 
syndrome, the term coined to describe a recovered 
memory which is in fact fabricated or inaccurate. The 
very term is controversial; some say the “syndrome” 
does not exist. Perry has been examining case studies 
and research papers from the past three years. 

He sits on the scientific advisory board of the False 
Memory Syndrome Foundation, a U.S.-based organi- 
zation which assists people accused, on the basis of 
hypnotic memories, of incestuous sexual abuse. Some 
critics have labelled it “the incest lobby.” The 
Foundation has been a constant source of information 
for Perry on cases of recovered memory. 


How memories are made 
“Once you look at it, you can see how false memories 
happen,” he says, describing a scenario typical of many 
cases he has studied. “Let’s say you're feeling you no 
longer can control your life, so you’ve gone to a thera- 
pist who believes that everything from abulia (an 
inability to make up one’s mind) to zoophilia (unnat- 
ural attraction to animals) is caused by repressed 
memories of sexual abuse. If you say you don't 
remember being sexually abused, the therapist says, 
‘You're in denial.’ That puts you in a very nasty posi- 
tion. Either you tell the therapist to go to hell and 
leave, or you start this incredible search for an incest 
memory. By that stage, the onus is on you, because if 
you can’t come up with it, ‘you’re in denial’.” 

Perry says these therapists use “disguised hypnosis” 
techniques such as guided imagery, regression work, 
relaxation and dream analysis which achieve the same 
effects as hypnosis. The techniques feed into a public 
misconception: “A lot of people believe that if you get 
a memory under hypnosis, it has to be true. It can be, 
but it may not be.” 

These days, that kind of talk can get you in trouble 
with people who refuse to 
believe any memories can be 
false. Perry says he would 
never deny the existence of 


As far as science 
knows, memories 








Jean-Roch Laurence 


“One book on incest says that 900 symptoms are con- 
nected to repressed memories of incestuous abuse — 
that’s the same as saying that everything is connected 
tori. 

He is alarmed by a recent study which found 33 per 
cent of therapists believe mem- 
ory works like a videotape 
recorder; 54 per cent believe 
people can retrieve memories 


cases of sexual abuse. “If you from the first year of from the first year of life. “This 


tell me that in every known 
psychiatric syndrome, a per- 
centage of patients were sexu- 
ally abused, I would have lit- 
tle argument with that; but to say that everything is 
caused by sexual abuse is making a rather large claim.” 
Laurence is also working on a book about false 
memory syndrome. He shares Perry’s concerns. He 
says some therapists today do see the fallout of sexual 
abuse in every psychological or psychiatric complaint. 


age are impossible 
— Jean-Roch Laurence 


is despite the fact that none of 
the studies on memory have 
found that either is true,” 
Laurence says. “As far as sci- 
ence knows, memories from the first year of age are 
impossible. We ask participants in our experiments to 
write down memories they have from ages five, one, 
and from the womb. There’s usually a lot from age 
five, but the columns for age one and the womb are 
always empty.” 
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Furious debates 
Laurence has been studying 
hypnosis and memory 
since he started his thesis 
on the subject under Perry 
in 1976. He can hardly be 
accused of jumping on the 
bandwagon. He’s surprised 
his research area is now at 
the centre of furious 
debates, not to mention 
lawsuits. At conferences, he 
has sometimes been 
accused of “helping the 
abusers.” He has been told 
he should be ashamed of 
what he is doing. 

Laurence says he is sim- 
ply reporting his clinical 
observations. He describes 
one ongoing study using 
graduate students. “Under hypnosis, we implant a harm- 
less false memory. People will often not know if it is real. 
Now if a harmless memory can be implanted, the same 
can happen with a more unpleasant one as well.” 

Laurence is alarmed to see that much of the use of 
hypnosis in therapy flies in the face of the scientific 
underpinnings of psychology he and other researchers 
have striven to provide. Part of the problem, he says, is 
the persistence of Freudian psychoanalysis. “I think that 
we're seeing a lot of therapeutic malpractice. We're paying 
for the nonsense that we accepted 
in the past — Freudian concepts 
which are unproven and unsci- 
entific. Recovered memory all 
rests on the notion of the un- 
conscious (and there is still no 
proof that that exists) and 
repressed memories, which are 
also doubtful. A number of 
recent books on Freud have shown that his theories were 
based on falsified data, but his ideas are still being taught 
in most universities.” Freud is no longer taught at 
Concordia, he adds, “and our reputation can only benefit.” 

For Laurence, “Hypnosis is not a way of tapping into 
the unconscious or of uncovering repressed memories; 
it’s simply a way of using the imagination.” He doesn't 
deny that something forgotten can be remembered under 
hypnosis, but he warns that it’s hard to tell the difference 
between it and a product of the imagination. “What we 
find in our studies is that if you implant a false memory, 





Hypnosis is simply 
a way of using the 
imagination 
— Jean-Rocke Laurence 


the person will ‘remember’ it 
weeks later, and in vivid detail... 
That’s what convinces people 
what they ‘see’ under hypnosis 
has to be more than an imagining 
— there’s often so much more 
detail than what they’re saying.” 

People claim to have recovered 
memories under hypnosis rang- 
ing from satanic ritual abuse to 
UFO abductions. Laurence is 
conducting a study on memories 
of UFO abductions “because 
they're good examples of complex 
memories that have the highest 
probability of being false. We can 
draw analogies to false memory 
syndrome as it relates to incest, 
but of course we have to be care- 
ful. We know that there are many 
genuine cases of incest... so it’s 
not in the same category as UFOs.” 

Hypnosis can also be used to remove a false memory, 
or (with more difficulty) a real one. There is an ongoing 
debate in psychiatry and psychology on the advisability 
of doing so as part of therapy. “Instead of removing real 
memories, a better idea would be to help patients rein- 
terpret them,” says Perry. “For example, a rape victim 
who blames herself for getting into that situation could 
instead be encouraged to see herself as courageous. 
Deciding not to fight might have been a wise, brave 
decision.” 

As they continue searching for 
the scientific truth of hypnosis — 
what it means for the mind — 
Perry and Laurence hope they 
will, in the process, remove its 
mystique. Perry would like peo- 
ple to understand it doesn’t have 
the power to bend the will. 
“People used to be apprehensive of it, particularly in the 
60s. They were generally frightened of all this Svengali 
stuff. [They thought] they could be made to act like a 
chicken, or made to kill someone — the usual stereotypes. 
It’s not until they see that they are in control, not the 
hypnotist, that they really get into it and start having fun 


with it.” 


Sylvain Comeau (BA journalism 91) is a Montreal free- 


lance writer. 
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Concordia’s art history department, tucked 

away in the recesses of the Visual Arts building, 

may seem an unlikely place to discover a surplus of profes- 
sional savvy. But then, students who hope to make a living 
from understanding and appreciating art must do more than 
study art for art’s sake. 

If you want to dedicate your life to art, there are two alter- 
natives. You can become an artist, or you can learn about 
artists and their work. If you decide on the latter, you will 
probably enrol in an art history program. There you will 
spend three or more years looking at and reading about art. 
You will learn how it is created, how artists have influenced 
one another, and the many ways art reflects the world from 
which it derives. 

When you have completed your studies, there are a num- 
ber of professional options from which to choose. 
Concordia’s art history faculty expect studies in art history to 
open up career opportunities in museums, galleries, libraries, 
conservation, education, journalism, research and teaching. 

The sad truth is, however, that a BA in art history won't 








guarantee the equiva- 
lent of an entry-level position 
in any of these fields. Which, in turn, 
probably explains the entrepreneurial drive of Concordia’s 
art history students. They realize that, in the art world, 
employment opportunities are precious rarities. 

Presenting papers at academic conferences may not sound 
much like professional training. For the 12 art history masters 
students who delivered papers at five conferences over the 
1994-95 academic year, the experience had a lot to do with 
being employable. “It was partly through pure motivation, 
but partly because students realize that the scarcity of jobs 
meant we had to promote ourselves,” says second-year masters 
student Robert Lee. 

For masters students to publish or present papers at con- 
ferences is still fairly rare. But as teaching jobs are fewer and 
PhD programs, consequently, harder to get into, initiation in 
these activities is becoming a crucial part of a masters 
degree. Professionally, it’s best to get the transition from 
student to scholar under way as soon as possible these days. 
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Students are those who take courses, submit papers and are 
evaluated by their teachers. Scholars do any combination of 
teaching, research and publication, and are evaluated by their 
peers. Graduate students are making the move from student 
to scholar. The comfortable 
anonymity of evaluation by pro- 
fessors has to be surrendered, 
better sooner than later. 

For a group of Concordia’s art 
history masters students, what 
started out as “just giving it a 
shot” — submitting abstracts to 
conferences for the experience 
and to see what happened — ended up putting them, and 
Concordia, on the scholarly map. 

An AIDS activist, Lee’s academic work centres on the rep- 
resentation of AIDS in contemporary art. It was Lee who 
convinced Ogilvy to host James Miller’s “Visual AIDS” poster 
collection last 
January. And 











it was Lee 
who got the 
conference 


ball 






rolling. 

When Joan Acland, 
an assistant professor of 
art history, was present- 
ing a paper at the Universities Art Association of Canada 
(UAAC) conference in Halifax last November, Lee took 
advantage of the opportunity. He arranged for six of his 
Concordia colleagues to drive to Halifax with him. “After the 
conference, everyone thought, “We can do this,’ fellow stu- 
dent Alice Jim says. She submitted an abstract to the Art 
History Graduate Symposium at University of British 
Columbia which resulted in her delivering a paper there on 
race issues in art. 

Students agree that the decision to attend the Halifax con- 
ference was itself inspired by the initiatives of Janice Helland. 
She replaced Graduate Program Director Brian Foss while he 
was on sabbatical last year. Helland emphasized “profession- 
alism,’ holding three workshops on submitting abstracts 
(summaries of papers sent as applications to deliver at con- 
ferences), and on presenting papers. “I encouraged students 
to start thinking about publishing papers and delivering 


It’s our responsibility 
to give them the best 
exposure we can 
— Brian Foss 


them at conferences. It’s never too soon to start thinking like 
a prof,’ Helland says. “I took advantage of any situation I 
could where graduate students were together to push them 
in this direction.” 

By the spring, Concordia gradu- 
ate students were presenting papers 
at conferences throughout Canada 
and the U.S.A. Charmaine Nelson 
explores race issues in Canadian art. 
She presented a paper at Rochester 
University in New York and at the 
11th Annual Symposium on the 
History of Art at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Art. Fellow student Andrej Kojev also pre- 
sented in Boston, along with students from Yale and Columbia 
universities. Both Concordia students also gave papers at the 
11th Annual Art History and Archaeology Interuniversity 
Colloquium at McGill University. Ten of the 24 presenters 
there were from Concordia. 

Cynthia Hammond, whose graduate studies are focused on 
Canadian architecture, says attending the UAAC conference in 
Halifax gave her the confidence to start submitting abstracts. 
She presented at the Rochester and McGill conferences. 
Rochester was intimidating, she says, but rewarding. “I felt like 
it was a receptive audience,” she says, “and I made a lot of con- 
tacts while I was there.” 

All the conference attendees say a sense of community 
amongst graduate students was fundamental to their success. 
The Art History Graduate Students Association, they agree, 
deserves a lot of credit. AHGSA published a regular newsletter 
announcing conference deadlines and offering advice on pub- 
lishing; it set up a phone chain. “The graduate society put in a 
lot of time,” Jim says. “Several people were really motivated.” 

Helland’s efforts gave the students the extra push they need- 
ed to start sending out abstracts. “Janice created a sense of 
camaraderie,’ Lee says. “She really set a tone.” 

Concordia’s art history faculty have begun, over the last sev- 
eral years, to recognize the changing academic employment 
arena. They have organized group work to help graduate stu- 
dents through the sometimes difficult transition from student 
to scholar. For several years, Foss has been holding special the- 
sis seminars at which students are required to present their 
on-going thesis work to peers. They have found this helpful in 
the first big challenge of graduate studies: conceiving a thesis 
topic and getting research under way. 

Foss was particularly impressed by the activity of the gradu- 
ate students during his sabbatical last year. He says he’s all for 
Helland’s methods. “Before Janice got students into groups, it 
tended to be individual professors who encouraged students 
to present and publish. There’s a lot to be said for getting stu- 
dents together this way. I’m adopting her approach wholesale. 

“Jobs are getting harder to get,” he says. “It’s essential that 
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students be prepared for this. It’s our responsibility to give 
them the best exposure we can, the best training we can to 
prepare them for all eventualities — to make them employ- 
able and flexible.” 

The faculty encourage undergraduates too, to get work 
experience during their studies. Department Chair Catherine 
MacKenzie is trying to secure internships for undergraduates 
in Montreal galleries and museums, including Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. She says there is already “lots of 
exchange” between the department and Montreal’s various 
museums. She would like to develop a “set of places that are 
ready with jobs that students can then apply to.“ Meanwhile, 
the Art History Undergraduate Students Association 
(AHUSA) organizes regular career days, bringing profession- 
als in from all the art history fields to give students insight 
and advice on finding work. 

The art history undergrads have a long tradition of being 

engaged in activities outside 
the classroom. Most 











notable 


among their 
feats is the profes- 
sional fine arts magazine 
Volute, which AHUSA has been 
publishing since 1991. What began as 

a small newsprint handout of student writing soon 
evolved into a 100-page periodical which 100 students work 
to produce. One recent issue included an audio CD. The Fall 
1994 issue contained a CD-ROM “interactive gallery,’ show- 
casing work from the entire faculty: film, music, dance, the- 
atre, art and art history. That issue was displayed at the Mac 
World Conference in San Francisco last January. 

Part of the credit for the rise of Volute goes to an under- 
graduate whose flair for organizing and for squeezing 
resources out of unsuspecting victims has become legendary. 
During his four years at Concordia, Christopher Kuilman 
was winner of three awards for academic achievement and 
contribution to student life, including the Concordia Medal 
presented at his graduation in June. He was instrumental in 
getting Volute off the ground. He also single-handedly sup- 
plied the art history students’ Reading and Reference Room 
with cast-off computers he dug up all over the University. 
They’re old. They have no hard drives. But they link the rela- 
tively isolated art history department to Concordia’s main 
library system and give students access to e-mail. 


The recent accomplishments of undergraduate and gradu- 


ate students alike is at least in part a direct result of studying 
in what are considered among the best pro- 
grams Concordia has to offer. 
In 1988, the depart- 
ment redesigned 
the under- 
graduate 
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Cynthia Hammond 


program 








to focus 

on “the 
intellectual, 
cultural, political, 
social and economic factors 
involved in the defining of the 
work of art and its critical and public 
receptions.” Student response has been very positive. The 
new approach allows the roughly 200 students more freedom 
in devising their own approach to art history, interdiscipli- 
nary work is encouraged and class size is kept below 60. All 
this has helped the department attract almost one third of its 
students from outside of Quebec. 

Until Carleton recently followed suit, Concordia’s masters 
program was the only one in Canada specifically devoted to 
the history of Canadian art. It was recently expanded to 
include all North American art, responding to a new empha- 
sis on Native American and Inuit art. Many art history stu- 
dents agree that the Canadian focus is one of the reasons 
they chose Concordia. 

Concordia’s setting is also ideal. Undergraduate and grad- 
uate students agree that Montreal is an ideal location to pur- 
sue their studies. The presence of an active and vital artistic 
community is not only academically stimulating, it means 
career opportunities, if not numerous, are at least more evi- 
dent. “And our students are very 
imaginative at finding 






work,” MacKenzie 
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Julie Barlow is a Montreal Freelance writer. 
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It’s one of Concordia 
University’s little known 
hot-spots. Despite the fact 
they don’t serve coffee or 
beer, have a strict no-smok- 
ing policy and close long 
before the 3 a.m. last call, 
the students flock in. 

In fact, walk into the 
Financial Aid and Awards 
Office and you're likely to 
see an almost perfect cross 
section of the Concordia 
population. Which shouldn’t 
surprise anyone, says direc- 
tor Roger Cété, since the 
office deals with the most 
fundamental of human 
inventions: money. And 
though many people think 
Financial Aid and Awards is 
about helping students pay 
for their studies, the Office’s 
services extend far beyond 
bursaries and loans. From 


advice on budgeting to a computer-based tutorial that 
explores debt-handling, the Financial Aid Office offers stu- 
dents a chance to hone and polish their financial skills. 
Those skills, says Coté, are becoming increasingly essen- 
tial as students face sometimes bewildering changes in the 
financing of higher education. With cash-strapped federal 
and provincial governments cutting education moneys, uni- 
versities are facing some difficult choices, he says. Do they 
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raise tuition and risk losing 
students? Do they cut pro- 
grams? Or do they demand 
that students, via loans, 
pick up more of the tab? 
There are no clear-cut 
answers, Coté says, so what 
the Financial Aid Office 
tries to do is “help students 
identify sources of support.” 
For many, a major source 
will be some form of debt. 
In 1993-94, Concordia dis- 
bursed about $34.4 million 
in aid to students. Of that, 
more than 45 per cent was 
in the form of Quebec stu- 
dent loans; another 29 per 
cent came from Quebec 
student bursaries. 
Undergraduate awards 
accounted for only 2.5 per 
cent of the total amount. 
Cété vigorously chal- 
lenges the notion that stu- 


dents are borrowing money irresponsibly — are taking out 
loans so they don’t have to work and can enjoy themselves 
for three or more years while someone else foots the bill. In 
reality, he says, students often need loans because other 
sources fall through. A parent loses a job and the promised 
contribution from the family disappears. A student lands a 
summer job only to be told that the company now has a 
“hiring freeze.” An unexpected illness prevents a student 








education 


from working for several 
weeks. 

Few students, Cété says, 
borrow heedlessly. “Stud- 
ents are more and more 
concerned with their debt 
levels,” he says, pointing 
out that students borrow 
on average $3,400 a year. 
If students have borrowed 
to finance their CEGEP 
education or decide to go 
on to do doctoral work, 
they may graduate carry- 
ing debt loads of $25,000 
to $35,000, says Coté. 

Helping students 
understand the borrowing 
process has become a criti- 
cal service of the Financial 
Aid Office. In addition to 
one-on-one counselling 
and advice, the Office has 
a computer program to 
help students understand 
the dynamics of debt repayment. By entering the amount 
borrowed, estimated interest rate and estimated monthly 
salary after graduation, the program generates the monthly 
repayment amount as well as the minimum salary level 
needed to make those payments. 

Seeing the numbers can be a startling experience, Coté 
says. “For many students, university is their first real expe- 
rience with debt,” he says. They may not be aware of how 
high monthly payments can go. With the numbers is front 
of them, he says, students start to see how borrowing 
affects everything from the ability to buy a car to decisions 
about future job possibilities. 

Of course, students still take paying jobs to finance their 
studies. Cété says at least 70 per cent of Concordia students 
work 15 hours a week. Many, despite warnings not to, 
work far more. The University tries to help needy students 





via the work-study program 
which helps place students 
in 15-hour-a week jobs on 
campus. In 1993-94, more 
than 200 students partici- 
pated in the program with 
demand far out-stripping 
supply, says Coté. 

Finally, for a certain 
number of students, a 
bursary can lighten the 
financial load. Cété says he 
wishes more people could 
see the students’ expressions 
when they get that bursary 
cheque. “The alumni don't 
see the smiling faces and the 
relief on a student’s face,” 
he says. “It’s much more 
than just the money. 
Behind the support is the 
recognition that someone is 
acknowledging their [finan- 
cial] difficulty.” 

For the Financial Aid 
Office, recognizing and supporting students, particularly 
those in difficulty, is the true mission. Part of that support, 
adds Cété, is teaching young people basic financial skills. 
The office regularly offers personal budgeting workshops 
and stick to 





a 





where students learn how to create 
realistic budget. The staff also listen to students and, if 
money problems are found to be a symptom or expression 
of other difficulties, will refer students to services like 
Counselling and Development. 

“We're the gas station on the education highway,” Coté 
says with a laugh. “You can come in if you need a refill or 
if your engine needs a bit of tuning so you'll run better on 
that highway.” 


by Liz Warwick (Gr Dip journalism 94) 
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ADVANCEMENT 


Annual Giving reports 
another successful year 


oncordia’s Annual Giving 

Campaign for 1994-95 
raised $1,192,490. This repre- 
sents an increase of almost 6 
per cent over the 94-95 total. 

There was an enormous vol- 
unteer effort involved in the 
campaign’s success. The num- 
ber of volunteers increased 
with some 410 people — 35 
more than last year — volun- 
teering as canvassers, 
phonathon callers and leaders 
of parent, student, staff, faculty 
or alumni committees. 

The Alumni Division, 
headed by Raymond Décarie 
(L BComm 64), Lorne Woods 
(BA 86) and John Monroe 
(BCompSci 79), garnered 
almost $375,000 in donations. 

The second Toronto Alumni 
Phonathon and its follow-up 
mailings brought in more than 
$30,000 of that sum. The fifth 
Montreal Alumni Phonathon 
produced more than $100,000 
in pledges — almost twice the 
amount raised in that first 
alumni phonathon back in 
1991. The personal canvass 
and direct-mail appeals drew 
about $160,000 from alumni 
worldwide. 


The three alumni Associa- 
tions — Loyola, Sir George 
Williams and Concordia — each 
held very successful fundraising 
events over the course of the 
campaign. The proceeds of 
many were turned over to 
Annual Giving. In all, the asso- 
ciations contributed about 
$45,000 to the grand alumni 
total. Another $27,850 came 
from the Concordia Univer- 
sity/Bank of Montreal Affinity 
MasterCard program and will 
be allocated to student projects. 

An end-of-year meeting was 
held in May with the cam- 
paign’s general chair L. Jacques 
Ménard (BComm 67) and 
division leaders reporting their 
exciting results. 

But Annual Giving never 
sleeps. No sooner are the 
books closed on one year than 
those of the next fall open. In 
the 1995-96 campaign, there'll 
be something a little different 
with the launch of Concordia’s 
Phone-Mail Operation. With 
luck — and the generous contri- 
butions of both volunteers and 
donors — it will result in 
another bumper year of sup- 
port for the University. -KMH 


The parts and the whole 
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Your gift to 


Concordia 
could be 
worth twice 


as much... 
or more! 


Companies that participate in the Matching Gift 
Programme can double or triple your gift in 
support of higher education. Some will do even 
more! If your company participates in the 
Programme and you are planning to make a gift to 
Concordia University, please be sure to contact 
your donations or public relations officer and 
follow your company’s simple procedure. 


Or call your personnel department to find out if 
you work for a Matching Gift company. For a 
complete Matching Gift list or further information, 
you can also call or write: 


Sylvie Battisti 
Office of University Advancement, 
Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
(514) 848-3887 
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Shane Simmons’ comic 
book character Roland 
Gethers led a long and 
unlearned life. By contrast, 
Simmons has led a short 
and learned one. 

At 27, this journalism 
and film studies graduate 
(BA 91) is manager, artistic 
director, distributor and 
marketing man for his own 
publishing house, Eyestrain 
Comics. He’s also an ama- 
teur expert on First World 
War aviation, and he’s a 
screenwriter. 

Simmons’ longest-ever 
publication, Longshot 
Comics: The Long and 
Unlearned Life of Roland 
Gethers, was recently picked 
up by Slave Labor Graphics, 
an American publisher. As 
a result, Simmons’ book is 
now being distributed in 
other English-speaking 
countries and he was treat- 
ed to an all-expenses-paid 
trip to the 1995 Dallas Fan- 
tasy Fair. 

So Simmons’ own slave 
labour — everything from 
the creation to the photo- 
copying of his 8 1/2 by 5 1/2 
or his 4 1/4 by 5 1/4 “mini- 
comics” — may soon be 
lighter. If pecuniary gain is 
not immediate — he still 
lives at his parents’ Lachine 
home in order to get by — at 


ANDREW CONDE 
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shane 
Simmons: 


dots before his eyes 


by: Bronwyn Chester 
photo: Owen Egan 


least he is gaining recogni- 
tion in his chosen field. 
That’s more than can be 
said for Roland Gethers. He 
wanted to be an accountant 
but, as class, history and his 


creator would have it, this 
12th son of a Welsh miner 
would end his 89 years as a 
veteran of the Zulu and 
First World Wars, the 
father of five, an amputee 
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and variously sweeper, 
packer and coal miner. His 
descendants would perhaps 
best remember him for 
complaining in his last 
years of misplacing his 
prosthetic leg. 

In the tragi-comedy of 
Roland Gethers’ life, Sim- 
mons parodies the evils of 
poverty, war, sexism, 
racism and the treatment of 
old people. He even paro- 
dies minimalism in comics 
by depicting his characters 
as talking dots. In this he 
goes one beyond the stick- 
people of comics artist Matt 
Feazell of Cynical Man 
fame, whom Simmons 
counts as an influence. 

Dots also made this 
3,840-panel, 24-page mag- 
num opus (so far!) feasible. 
Simmons never intended to 
create such a long mini- 
comic. When the idea for 
Longshot Comics (the 
Roland Gethers series) 
hatched in 1991, he was 
working on his regular 
Angry Comics which pokes 
fun at TV culture and polit- 
ical correctness. Now a 13- 
issue series, Angry Comics 
features the “Couch Pota- 
toes,” Shane, Mike and 
Dave, who spend their days 
in front of the box, fantasiz- 
ing about their sexual 





exploits in TV-land and 
looking for ways to get 
grossed out. Readers 
beware: this is not for the 
easily offended! 

“Li'l Elder Williams,” 
whose name comes from a 
Christian proselytizer Sim- 
mons met on the Concor- 
dia shuttle bus, is the latest 
minicomic series. Again, 
the strip is relatively mini- 
malist: Williams’ eyes and 
the opening of a well are all 
we see. “He’s trapped down 
a well but no one cares,” 
begins the book. 

A typical day at Eyestrain 
Comics begins at noon with 
reading the mail and writ- 
ing the essential responses, 
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Simmons says. He’s sitting 
in a café next to Nebula, a 
St. Catherine Street book- 
store which sells his comics 
on commission. This par- 
ticular June afternoon, Sim- 
mons is making his rounds 
of the downtown Montreal 
stores that carry his books. 
After supper, he'll work 
either on promotion or on 
writing. Simmons says it 
takes him one week to pro- 
duce a minicomic that will 
sell for from $0.25 to $1. 
Longshot, on the other 
hand, took one year and 
sells for $2. 

Alongside minicomics, 
Simmons also writes arti- 
cles and screenplays, First 


World War aviation being 
a major interest. Recently, 
Simmons had an article on 
“The Red Baron in Aviation 
history” published; and 
another on the Red Baron’s 
dog appeared in Dog 
World. One of his yet-to- 
be-produced screenplays 
features a meeting of the 
dogs of both the Red Baron 
and Canadian flying ace 
Billy Bishop. 

Simmons says he is fasci- 
nated by the First World 
War because “it was the 
first mechanized war and it 
set the tone of wars in the 
20th century.” History, in 
general, is an interest and 
he laments the fact that 








most of the people who 
read his comics — mainly 
mid-20s non-readers of 
conventional comics — are 
quite ignorant of 20th-cen- 
tury history. Perhaps by the 
time Simmons has taken 
Longshot Comics from the 
Napoleonic Wars to the end 
of this century (in no less 
than 19,200 panels!) that 
will be less true. 

For a free catalogue, send 
a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: 
Eyestrain Comics, 
733 - 43rd Avenue, Lachine, 
Quebec H8T 2]J5. 
Bronwyn Chester (Gr Dip 
journalism 88) is a Montreal 
freelance Writer 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Feeding body and spirit 


What do Concordia graduates miss most if they have to move away from Montreal? 
That's right. Smoked meat. About 30 area alumni got to satisfy that craving in July 
when the real thing was served at the new Quebec House facility in New York City. 
Guest speaker was Quebec Delegate General Kevin Drummond. There were even door 
prizes. The winners posed with, at the left, chapter president Morris Zand ( MBA 93). 
From the left: Murat Serpen (MBA 93) and Julie Fortier (BFA 93) who won mugs, lan 

St. Maurice (BComm 94) got the tie. Drummond was presented with a Concordia 
umbrella. Miriam Kauffman (SGW 62) immediately draped herself in her new scarf. The 
Giurleo family, little Emily, Susanna and Diego (BComm 75) went into negotiation over 
who gets to wear the sweatshirt. The smoked meat was a hit. There were no leftovers. 


Canadian reunion 
in New York City 


New York-area Concordians are 
invited to don a Concordia pin, tie, 
cap or scarf for a special evening in 
Manhattan. 

The Canadian Club in New York 
is planning its second annual alumni 
cocktail reception for October 19, 
1995. The event will be held from 6 to 
9 p.m. at the Canadian Club, 15 West 
43rd Street, Manhattan. 

Last year, more than 500 Canadian 
university graduates came out to 
show their old schools’ colours. The 
Canadian Club is expecting as many 
as 1,000 this year. 

Dress is business attire. There will 


be a $15 charge. Those planning to 
attend are asked to RSVP by October 
12, 1995, to (212) 596-1320. 


Toronto Chapter finds 
new ‘home’ for events 


(Details of dates, times and locations 
not available by the magazine’s press 
date will be provided in a Chapter 
Newsletter to be sent under separate 
cover to all Toronto-area alumni.) 


The Toronto Chapter has an excit- 
ing fall season planned, with events on 
the agenda to help with current and 
future needs of area alumni. Many of 
these will be held in the Chapter’s new 
“home.” The Chapter is delighted to 
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have formed an alliance with the 
four-star Metropolitan Hotel, located 
just behind Toronto City Hall, two 
blocks from the Dundas/University 
subway. The hotel will provide the 
Chapter with facilities and services 
for its events. 


Women of Influence Luncheon, 
Thursday, October 12, 11:30 a.m. 
Concordia’s Dean of Arts and Science 
Gail Valaskakis will be guest speaker 
at the Chapter’s first “Women of Influ- 
ence” luncheon. She is an internation- 
ally renowned communications expert, 
known to the many Concordia Com- 
munication Studies grads who run 
programming and control rooms at 
Canada’s TV stations and networks — 
Valaskakis taught them in her TV semi- 
nars. The two-hour luncheon at the 
Metropolitan Hotel has a limited capac- 
ity, so register early. The $60 registra- 
tion fee goes to the communications 
fund of the Toronto Chapter. Contact: 
Florence Yaffe, (416) 964-1226. 


Fantasy Job Seminar, September. 
Chapter President Elect Geoff Lalon- 
de’s (BA poli.sci. 69) 18-year-old 
consultancy trains people to go after 
their fantasy job. Twelve thousand 
clients and the best-selling Four Min- 
utes to the Job You Want later, he has 
helped many secure spectacular job 
changes and salary increases. Lalonde 
has agreed to hold a one-day seminar 
covering all aspects of fantasy-job 
search — résumés, presentations at 
interviews, choosing and verifying 


jobs, and accessing hidden networks 


where the most interesting jobs are 
found. Considering a change? Want 
to move up in your company? Over- 
looked? The Toronto Chapter is offer- 
ing this seminar, normally $375, for 
$50. It will be held at the Metropoli- 
tan Hotel. Prizes worth $550 will be 





given out and include Résumé 
and Job Search Paks. Contact: John 
Monroe, secretary, at (416) 941-9403. 


Internet Seminar, November. 
The Internet is such a new area of 
expertise that the Chapter has orga- 
nized a Saturday day-long seminar 
to be held at the Metropolitan Hotel. 
There will be hands-on training and 
detailed how-to-get-started guidance. 
Most important, alumni will learn 
how to use the new Toronto Chapter 
newsgroup we hope to have estab- 
lished on the Freenet by then. Contact: 
Geoffrey Lalonde, president-elect, 
at (416) 599-0046 (days), 593-4683 
(evenings), 599-3002 (fax) or e-mail 
Geoffrey_Lalonde@magic.ca. 


Annual General Meeting, Thurs- 
day, October 12. An after-work event 
with drinks and substantial hors 
d’oeuvres, the AGM will be held in the 
Metropolitan Hotel. Gail Valaskakis, 
Concordia’s Dean of Arts and Science, 
has been invited to make a “state of the 
union address” about Concordia. She 
will also field questions from the floor 
on the University and its future. Con- 
tact: Marty Ginsherman, president, at 
(905) 889-7815. 


Concordia Sports Teams in 
Toronto. The Concordia Women’s 
Stingers basketball team play in a tour- 
nament at Ryerson College, October 
20-22. The Concordia Women’s 
Stingers hockey team will visit Univer- 
sity of Toronto, October 22-29. Con- 
tact: John Monroe, (416) 941-9403. 


The Vanier Cup is the Canadian 
Interuniversity Athletic Union’s foot- 
ball championship game. It will be 
held in the SkyDome on Saturday, 
November 25. Twenty-five thousand 
university supporters show up for this 
big final. Concordians will gather for 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


a bite at Shopsy’s Deli, Yonge and 
Front Streets, at noon. The pre-game 
show starts at 2 p.m. with kick-off at 
2:30. Tickets are $25. Contact: John 
Monroe, (416) 941-9403. 


SGW Bowlathon 
for scholarship 


The third annual Sir George 
Williams Bowlathon will be held at the 
Paré Lanes, 5250 Paré, on November 
4, 1995, starting at 12:30 p.m. 

Bowling and shoes are free; how- 
ever, a pledge of $25 is required for 
admission. The funds raised will be 
donated to the 
SGW Scholar- 
ship Fund. The 
previous SGW 
Bowlathons 





raised more than 
$9,000 for this 
worthy cause. 
Georgians, Loyolans and Concor- 
dians are all invited to join the fun, sup- 
port the scholarship fund and ... bowl! 
For more information, call 
Gabrielle Murphy at (514) 848-3823. 


Ottawa Chapter 


The Ottawa Chapter continued 
to be active over the summer months. 

The Annual General Meeting 
was held June 8 and the following 
Board was elected: Dan Shkuda 
(L BA 72), president; Murray Kron- 
ick (BCompSci 78, MCompSci 83), 
past-president, secretary and events 
committee; Mary Dellar (BA 85, DSA 
90), vice-president; Ronda Stoller 
(BA 85, MA 87), second vice-presi- 
dent; Don Dutton (S BSc 60), trea- 
surer; Kristine Osgoode (BA 94), 
membership committee; Angela 
Heath (BCompSci 88), membership 
database; Cecil de Bretigny (S BA 
53), community affairs. 

Congratulations to these alumni 


a aig i ae ee 





Humberto Santos (BComm 75, MBA 79), 
president and CEO of Desjardins Lau- 
rentian Financial Corp., was a guest 
speaker at the Alumni Associations’ 
Board Retreat in June. While his talk 
was fascinating, those in attendance 
were most impressed by his old SGW 
jacket. Not only is it in great shape; 

he is too - it still fits perfectly! 


and to 10 others who have agreed to 
assist the chapter as members at large. 
Thanks also to Alice Kubicek (BA 77, 
MBA 85) and her nominating com- 
mittee for providing such a great list 
of candidates. 

Up-coming events include an 
open house and social on September 
21 at Mexicali Rosa’s. Also in Sep- 
tember, we will be attending the 
Canadian Alumni Football Bowl at 
University of Ottawa. 

We can also look forward to our 
Business Networking Luncheon to be 
held in October. Last year, more than 
200 people attended. 

Details of these and other events 
will be found in the chapter newsletter 
which area alumni should receive early 
in September. 

For more information, call Ottawa 
Chapter President Dan Shkuda, at (613) 
721-9677 (home) or 239-4001 (work). 
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ach year for the Past 
three years, members of 
the boards of directors 
of the Concordia, Sir Geor ve 
Williams and Loyola Sit 
associations have met fora 
day-long retreat. Issues Past 
Present and future are ie | 
Cussed; ideas are exchanged; 
plans are Made. This year, “ )- 
resentatives of CUAA etn 
Were invited to attend ~ and | 
accepted. They came from 
Toronto, Calgary, Vancouver 
Trinidad and Ottawa. ! 
webbie the course of the day 
Participants heard talks om 
Dean of Arts and Science Gai] 
Valaskakis, Director of Cou 
Selling and Development Sup 





Out of town visitors were given a tour of Concordia’s facilities, 
downtown and at Loyola. Gathered before the Drummond Sci- 
ence Building are: John Monroe (BCompSci 79, Toronto), Stephen 
Denny (BSc 74, Calgary), Lois Stea (Vancouver), Aldo Di Rocco 


(BComm 82, Calgary), Pamela Atherley-Rowe (S BSc 68, Trinidad), Mei G 
Lorne Granofsky (BComm 83, MA 91, staff, Alumni Affairs), am aub, and al umnus and 
Loreen Lalonde (Toronto), Gabrielle Murphy (staff, Alumni Prominent businessma n Hum 
b S : E 
€rto Santos. After a plenary 


Affairs), Director of Alumni Affairs Ann Vroom, Murray Kronick 
(BEng 78, MCompSci 83, Ottawa), Dan Shkuda (L BA 72, Ottawa), 


and Geoff Lalonde (L BA 69, Toronto). 


oe small groups were 

O 

: hres and the results of their 
ISCUSsiONS Were reported to a 

§€neral assemb] 

y at thee ] 
the day. ads 
t The sun shone, the sky was 
z ue, Lake St. Louis beguiled the 
view — and an informative and 
informal day was had by all 


Three computer-minded 
members of the tour 
played with the Vanier 
Library’s book-locating 
program, CLUES. From the 
looks on the faces of Mur- 
ray Kronick (Ottawa chap- 
ter president), John Mon- 
roe (Toronto chapter sec- 
retary) and Geoff Lalonde 
(Toronto chapter presi- 
dent-elect), they’re not 
having any trouble mas- 
tering the ultra-user- 
friendly system. 





it takes a certain dedication to 

ignore the glories of such a day 

and settle down to work. Much was 

achieved nonetheless. Here, Mary 

Perri (MA 93), Loreen Lalonde 
(Toronto chapter representative), 
Maria Ponte (BA 90), Don Thomas 
(BA 78), Pierre-Luc Arsenault (L BA 

| 68) and Tony Bertucci (BComm 82) 

take a little break from discussions 


and brainstorming. 
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Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Sir George 
Williams and/or Loyola. These 
people are listed under their earli- 
est year of graduation. 


5? Arthur Cohen, S BSc, 
has been named vice- 
president for standardization of 
the 125,000-member American 
Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Arthur lives in White 
Plains, New York. 


4 Bruce Mallen, S BComm, 
recently received an hon- 
orary Doctor of Science from 
Pacific Western University. 
Bruce was founding chair of 
Concordia’s department of mar- 
keting and of its MBA program. 


*% 35th REUNION 


Nancy Converse, BA 

(psychology), is a member 
of the Ontario Society of Artists. 
She works as a self-employed 
artist and art teacher. Nancy has 
three children. 


Robert W. Hodgson, S BSc 
(chemistry), BA 62, is general 
manager in charge of sales and 
distribution for Petro-Canada 
in Mississauga, Ontario. He has 
worked for Gulf/Petro-Canada 
for 31 years. Robert is married 
and has three daughters and two 
grandchildren. 


64 James L. Adam, S BA, is 
marketing manager for 
Sheaffer Pen Company in Mis- 
sissauga, Ontario. 


Alberto Gambus, S BA, runs 
his own consulting company in 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


6 Peter Brownrigg, L BSc 

(biology/chemistry), is 
national sales manager for 
Abbott Laboratories pharmaceu- 
tical company in Montreal. 


6 Brian Foley, | BA (com- 
munication arts), is presi- 

dent of Foley Management in 

Richmond Hill, Ontario, which 
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A heap o’ new grads 


Celebrating their new status as alumni of Concordia at Grad 
Finale ‘95 are: from top to bottom, Angela Gupta, BA, special- 
ization in early childhood education; Samantha Blais, BA, phi- 
losophy; CASA President Ajay Gupta, BComm, finance; and 
CASA Vice-President, advertising, Yogesh Wadera, BComm, 
international business. 


provides organizational diagno- 
sis, action planning and imple- 
mentation. Brian is married to 
Monica (Gleeson) Foley, L BA 
68 (communication arts). She 
is district sales manager for Riso 
Canada Inc., a digital duplica- 
tion firm. Monica and Brian 
have three sons. The story of 
Brian’s life-saving conversion 
from chronic workaholism is 
chronicled in the November 
1994 Financial Post Magazine. 
Barry Loker, S BSc, is a teacher 
with the Lakeshore School Board 
in Quebec. 


6 Donald Bunker, S BA, isa 
lawyer specializing in inter- 
national and aerospace law. He is 
practising in Dubai, United Arab 
Emirates. Donald is married and 


has four children. 


Nestor Nituch, S BSc, is director 
of clinical research with the Bris- 
tol-Myers Squibb Pharmaceuti- 
cal Group in Montreal. Nestor 


is married and has two children. 


Roman Ribakoys, S BSc, is a 
production manager with Knoll 
AG pharmaceuticals in Schwet- 


zingen, Germany. 








Christopher Scott, S BA, is an 

elementary school teacher with 
the Cree School Board in Baie 

du Post, Quebec. 


* 25th REUNION 





Wayne K. Woodrow, 

S BA, is president and co- 
owner of Quadrapharma Canada 
Inc., a pharmaceutical company 
in Scarborough, Ontario. 


] Harriet Brownstein, 

S BA (sociology), teaches 
English to adults part time at 
the Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal. Her daughter, 
Julie, graduated from Concordia 
in 1992. 


] P. Ted Dorrington, L BA 
(psych. and sociol.), is a 
school psychologist specializing 
in middle-school-aged children. 

He is working for the Rocky 
Hill, Connecticut, Board of Edu- 
cation. Ted is married and has 
two children. 


] Bob Buchanan, S BFA 
(theatre arts), is senior 
pastor of Cedar Ridge Church 

in Eagan, Minnesota. Bob is 
married and has two children. 


Cam Jobin, L BA (poli.sci.), 

is self-employed. He is married, 
has two children and lives in 
Hudson, Quebec. 


Kenneth A. Saxe, S BA, is an 
employment and transition 
specialist with Northfield High 
School and Middle School in 
Northfield, Vermont. He is 
coordinator of a new communi- 
ty-based learning program for 
students in Grades 8-12. Ken- 
neth is married and has a son. 


* 20th REUNION 





Nick Adornato, BA (MA 
77), is an architect. He 
lives with his wife, Maria Ierfino 
(MA 86) and daughter in Rose- 
mere, Quebec. 

Horace I. Goddard, BA (Eng- 
lish), was recently promoted to 
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Xavier Nuez 


Sharing the achievement 





Graduating students have put a lot of hours and hard work into getting their degrees. There are 
usually family and friends behind them, offering support and confidence. Grad Finale celebrates 
their achievement as well as that of the new graduate. New alumnus James Ferdinand Jr., BComm 
accounting, sporting a Class of ‘95 scarf is surrounded by some of his proud supporters. From the 
left: friend Linda Stroude, his father James Sr. (BA poli.sci. 93), his mother Enid and his brother Mark. 


director of community services 
with the Protestant School 
Board of Greater Montreal. 
Horace has written a novel, 
Paradise Revisited, which has 
been accepted for publication. 
Lawrence M. Young, BCompSci 
(with distinction), is managing 
partner with Ptack, Young & 
Associates, a Montreal-based 
firm of software developers, 
systems integrators and manage- 
ment consultants. Lawrence is 
an avid runner and has complet- 
ed nine marathons. He has two 
daughters. 


] Willy Kotiuga, BEng, 
MEng 80, was recently 
appointed head of Hydro- 


Québec’s load-forecasting group. 


In his free time he is chair of the 


board of Christian Direction Inc. 


and is a member of the board 
executive committee of Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship. 
He is married to Nita Singh 
(BA 82). 


] Ellen L’Ecuyer, BComm, 
is database marketing 
manager with Telemedia Com- 
munications which publishes 
a number of Canadian maga- 
zines. She is married to Michael 
Levesque (also BComm 77) who 
is a business partner and man- 
ager at SAP Canada, a software 
company. They recently moved 
to Toronto. 
Hamid R. Momtahan, MA 
(ed. tech.), is head of the media 
services department of Thames 
Valley University in London, 
England. Hamid is married and 
has two children. He keeps in 
touch with the ed. tech. depart- 
ment and with Concordia. 


] E. Stephan de Penasse, 

BA (economics), is a 
project manager and coordina- 
tor in the pulp machinery divi- 
sion of Ingersoll-Rand Co. in 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 
Stephan is married. 


Louis P. Frechette, BComm, is 
finance manager with Moquin, 
Ménard, Giroux & Associés, 
chartered accountants. Louis 
lives in St-Basile-le-Grand, is 
married and has three children. 
Alula Hadgu, BSc (mathemat- 
ics), originally from Ethiopia, is 
now living in Atlanta, Georgia. 
He works in public health. He 
is married to Cecille Miller (BA 
79) and the couple has two sons. 


] Michael Edwards, BSc 
(physical geography), is a 
meteorologist and weather fore- 
caster with Environment 
Canada’s Alberta Weather Cen- 
tre. Michael lives in Edmonton 
with his wife and three children. 
Brian King, BA (communica- 
tion studies), is married to Carla 
Baboushkin (BA 85). 


Cecille Miller, BA (ApSS), 
came from Barbados to study at 
Concordia where she worked in 
the library from 1976-78. She is 
married to Alula Hadgu (BSc 
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78) and they live with their two 
sons in Decatur, Georgia. 


Ana Lucia Terrones-Gonzalez, 
BFA (studio art and art history), 
is an art researcher at Instituto 
Nacional de Bellas Artes in 
Mexico. 


Richard Weinstein, BA (interdis- 
ciplinary studies), is a barrister- 
at-law in Sydney, Australia. 


* 15th REUNION 


Greg Holden, BComn,, is 
director of financial plan- 
ning, Western Canada, for CN 
Railway. He is married to Joanne 
Hannan (BA 84) and they live in 
Alberta. 


Ali A. Molavi-Tabrizi, BEng, 

is a project engineer with Farr 
Construction and Maintenance 
Services in Montreal. Ali is 
divorced and has two children. 
Jodi (Weinstein) Zabludowski, 
BA (psychology), is coordinator 
and auditor for the Court of 
Alberta. She is married and lives 
in Edmonton. 


8 Barbara A. Covington, 

GrDip (library studies), 
is nurses’ librarian at Montreal 
General Hospital. Barbara is 
married. 


Leslie Farfan, BFA, taught for 
four years in Quebec’s arctic 
region. Leslie is now home with 
her two children, studying for 
an MEd and selling educational 
toys part time. 


Martine Spence, BA, is studying 
for a PhD in international mar- 
keting at Middlesex University, 
London, England. She is married 
and recently gave birth to her 
second child. 
8 Dwight Bridges, BComm 
(marketing), is executive 
in charge of finances, MIS and 
human resources of the Ottawa 
YM/YWCA. Dwight successfully 
completed the CGA certification 
process this year. He is married. 
Julien Chung, BFA (graphic 
design), is photo and art director 
for La Presse newspaper in Mon- 





treal. He was recently named 
regional director, eastern Cana- 
da, for the Society of Newspaper 
Design. Julien is married and has 
two daughters. 


Penny Farfan, BFA (theatre), 
is an assistant professor of the- 
atre at University of Regina in 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Ronna Mogelon, BFA (graphic 
design), has a book, Famous 
People’s Cats, being published 
this month by St. Martin’s 
Press, N.Y. The author/artist 
describes it as, “a series of 
funny illustrations (by me) of 
what famous people’s cats 
might look like!” 

Ayodele O. Oredein, BA 
(economics & stats), is manag- 
ing director of Opylab Interna- 
tional in Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. He is married 
and has four children. 


Real Perriard, BEng, is working 
with Bell Northern Research. He 
is living in Gloucester, Ontario. 


Nita Singh, BA (psychology), is 
married to Willy Kotiuga (BEng 
76, MEng 80). The couple has 
two daughters. 

Mackie I. Vadacchino, BComm, 
MBA 84, is vice-president, cor- 
porate projects, with Teleglobe 
Canada in Montreal. Mackie is 
an active member of both the 
advisory committee of Concor- 
dia’s international MBA Case 
Competition and the Faculty of 
Commerce & Administration’s 
advisory board. She is married. 


Rosa Venuta-Tasca, BA, SCPA , 
is manager of volunteer services 
at The King’s Daughter’s Dinner 
Wagon, a meals-on-wheels 
group in Ottawa, Ontario. She 
is married to George Tasca (BA 
82, Liberal Arts College) who is 


an employee of Ottawa General 
Hospital’s psychology department. 


8 Debbie Dimitruk, 
BComm, is married and 

has four children. She lives in 

Gloucester, Ontario. 

Norm Ferraris, BFA (music), 

is director of music at College 

Louis Riel in Winnipeg, Manito- 

ba. Norm is married. 


Laura Santelli, BA 83 (poli.sci.), 
is married and working in the 
home, taking care of her three 
children. 

John Sehn, BComm, is manager 
of materials and distribution for 
Coca-Cola Foods in Houston. 
Jean Sévéno, BSc (exercise sci- 
ence), is a self-employed chiro- 
practor in Montreal. In addition, 
Jean teaches second-year chiro- 
practic technique at Université 
du Québec a Trois Riviéres. 





Steve Timmins, BA (transla- 
tion), is a self-employed transla- 
tor living in St. Bruno, Quebec. 
His book French Fun has been 
reissued by international pub- 
lisher John Wiley & Son and is 
being sold across North America. 
Steve is married and has a son. 
Terry Tremaine, MSc (math), 
is a mathematics lecturer at Col- 
lege of the Bahamas. 


8 Suzanne Charlebois, BA 

(recreation & leisure stud- 
ies), is president of her own 
company, Exposis Marketing, 
which specializes in exposition 
programs management. Suzanne 
lives in Montreal. 


Michel Del Balso, BComm, is 
married and living in Victoria, 
British Columbia. 


Honoka Inoue-Banda, BFA 
(GrDip 84 music), was forced to 
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move to Osaka, Japan, after the 
family home in Kobe was severe- 
ly damaged by the January 17 
earthquake there. 

Palmerino Esposito, BComm 
(management), is operations 
business manager for the Bristol 
Myers Squibb consumer prod- 
ucts group. He is engaged to be 
married in September. 

Johanne Fortier, BA (transla- 
tion), is secretary and translator 


with the Quebec Golf Association. 


Johanne lives in Ste-Geneviéve. 
Joanne Hannan, BA, is married 
to Greg Holden (BComm 80) 
and they have two daughters. 
The family lives in St. Albert, 
Alberta. 

Emmanuel Lo Monaco, BSc 
(exercise science), is a physical 
therapist with Surrey Orthope- 
dics and Sports Physiotherapy 
Clinic in Surrey, B.C, 

John Schwinghamer, BComm 
(finance), is senior vice-presi- 
dent, futures and derivatives, 
with the Montreal brokerage firm 
Marleau Lemire Securities. John 
is married and has three children. 


mentor 


programme 





*x 10th REUNION 


Raffhele Aceto, GrDip, 
MBA 90, is account exec- 
utive with B&C Advertising in 
Termoli, Italy. He also teaches 
business English at Universita 
del Molice. Raffhele plans to 
marry this year. 

Gad Azuelos, BFA (film studies), 
is manager of J.E. Caldwell Co., 
a jewelry business in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Gad is married 
and has two sons. 


Carol Baboushkin, BA, is 
married to Brian King (BA 79). 


Michael Burke, BA, has joined 
Warren Shepell Consultants, 
employee assistance program 
professionals, as vice-president, 
client services. He was married 
in June and the couple live in 
Don Mills, Ontario. 


Lynne Casavant-Wheeler, 

BA GrDip 88 (writing/transla- 
tion), is a legal translator with 
Desjardins, Ducharme, Stein, 
Monast in Montreal. She has 
three children. 


Bruce Covington, BA, is a train- 
ing development officer with the 


Department of National 
Defense. Bruce is married and 
lives in Ottawa, Ontario. 


Patrick Hutchinson, BA (Eng- 
lish lit.), is working at Central 
Stamp Co. which produces 
rubber stamps and legal stuff. 
Patrick and Odette Dubé (BA 
89) have a son. 


Antoinette Lizzi, BA (econom- 
ics), is project accountant for 
Harris Farnon Canada, manu- 
facturers of microwave radios. 
She is studying for the CMA 
examination. Antoinette is 
married and has a daughter. 
Guillaume Savard, MEng, is 
director of technical services at 
Lakeshore General Hospital in 
Pointe Claire, Quebec. 

Gail Sumeraj, BA (education), 
is married and has three boys. 
She lives in Kirkland, Quebec. 


Piero Terrazzano, Cert. (quality 
control), is quality assurance 
manager with Sunds Defibrator 
Inc. in Norcross, Georgia. He is 
married and has two children. 
Mike Venditti, BEng (mechani- 
cal), is production manager 
for Unigear Industries in Baie 


d’Urfé, Quebec. He is married 
and the couple’s first child is 


due this fall. 


8 Maria L. lerfino-Adornato, 
MA (English lit.), is associ- 
ate director, news and business 
development, for Stentor 
Resource Centre, telecommuni- 
cations and marketing consul- 
tants. She is married to Nick 
Adornato (BA 75, MA 77) and 
they have a daughter. 
Dru Lafave, BComm (account- 
ing), is owner and manager of 
Golf-o-Max, an indoor golf cen- 
tre in Nepean, Ontario. Dru is 
married and has two children. 


Julie M. Laviolette, BComm, is 
director, pricing and yield man- 
agement, with Air Canada. Julie 
is married and lives in Beacons- 
field, Quebec. 

Siobhan-Louise O’Keefe, BFA, 
is living in Vancouver where she 
works in the film industry as a 
set decorator. 

Scott Tilley, BCompSci, is with 
the Software Engineering Insti- 
tute at Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Care to lend a hand to 
an aspiring student? 


The Concordia University Alumni Association’s mentor programme matches 
students with graduates working in the students’ fields of interest. In its 
four years of existence, the programme has produced 177 such matches. 
Alumni interested in participating as mentors are encouraged to take part 
in this rewarding programme. 


Areas of need include: 


banking/finance 


international business 
social service sector 


pharmaceuticals 
film 


high technology/engineering 
communication/media 


recreation & leisure 


Interested alumni should contact Maria Ponte at the Office of 
Alumni Affairs, (514) 848-3825 


*"N.B. For logistical reasons, this programme is offered to residents of the Montreal area only. 


government/foreign 
service/law 


education 
scientific research 


human resource 
management 


fine artists/curators 


information systems 
management 
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telecommunications/ 
computer science 


entrepreneurship 
writing 

graphic 
designers/illustrators 


and anything else you can 
think of... or do! 











8 Brian John Busby, BA 

(English), recently moved 
to Vancouver, B.C., where he 
holds editorial positions with 
Clik Interactive Magazine and 
The Independent Press. Brian 
is co-author of Classics Canada, 
a series of four textbooks pub- 
lished by Prentice Hall Regents 
Canada. He is engaged to be 
married. 


Sheldon Itzkowitz, BSc, is prac- 
tising periodontics in Massachu- 
setts. He is married to JoAnn 
Itzkowitz (MBA 91). They have 
a daughter and another child 
was due in July. 


Violaine Poirier, BFA (studio 
art), is a working artist and had 
a summer-long exhibit running 
in Val d’Or. She is president 

of the administrative council 

of Galérie Verticale Art Contem- 
porain Laval. 


Doron Sayegh, BEng, is senior 
communications engineer with 
Unisys GSG Canada which spe- 
cializes in systems integration. 
Doron is also the PR and com- 
munications director of the 
Montreal Sephardic Educational 
Centre branch. 


Francois Senecal-Tremblay, 
BA (journalism/communication 
studies), is district business 
manager and territory sales 
supervisor with Mac Tools in 
Toronto. Francois has also 
worked as a television techni- 
cian, a Dow Chemical sales rep 
and a writer. He lives in St. Lau- 
rent, Quebec, with his partner 
of 11 years, Paola Esposito 

(BA psychology 87), and their 
daughter. 


8 Pascal Corriveau, 
BComm,, is an analyst 

with Banque Laurentienne. 

He lives in Ste-Julie, Quebec. 


Barbara Cowie, GrDip (inst. 
admin.) is working as a cultural 
administrator. She lives in 
Nepean, Ontario. 


Howard Magonet, BA (psychol- 
ogy), is coordinator of youth 
services at Pavillon Foster, an 
adolescent substance-abuse 
treatment centre in Montreal. 


He also has a private practice in 
which he sees adolescents, fami- 
lies and young adults. 


Robert Soroka, MBA, recently 
graduated with a Juris Doctor 
degree from State University 

of New York. He is a small- 
business consultant specializing 
in marketing analysis and strate- 
gic planning. Robert teaches at 
both Concordia and University 
of Ottawa, undergraduate and 
MBA courses respectively, and 
lives in St-Laurent, Quebec. 


John Way, BA (geography), is 
married and living in Cranston, 
Rhode Island, with his wife and 
their baby daughter, born last 
November. 


8 Dominic Boyle SJ, 

BCommn,, is living at Enders 
Island in Mystic, Connecticut, 
where he is a religious brother 
with the Edmundite Commu- 
nity. He will be studying to 
become a priest. 


Robert Calcagni, BComm, was 
recently promoted to the posi- 
tion of financial counsellor with 
the National Bank of Canada in 
Montreal. 


Maria Di Niro, BEng, is married 
and has a child. She is living in 
Villafranca di Verona, Italy. 


Gunhild Hoogensen, BSc (biol- 
ogy), is studying for her PhD in 
political science from University 
of Alberta, and is working as a 
teaching assistant. 


Michelle Martin, BComm, is a 
chartered accountant in San Jose, 
California. She is married to 
Arthur Howarth (BCompSci 91). 


Julie Martinez, BA (English), 
spent two years in Spain and 
taught English in Mallorca. She 
is now a Spanish translator and 
department manager with Liv- 
ingston International Trade Ser- 
vices, Mexico. Julie is married 
and lives in Maple, Ontario. 


Marise Parent, BA, did her PhD 
in psychobiology at University of 
California at Irvine. She is now a 
post-doctoral fellow in psychol- 
ogy at University of Virginia. 
Marise is married and has two 
dogs and a cat. 
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Jonathan Ruben, BComn,, is a 
partner in the North York char- 
tered accountancy firm of Sol- 
mon & Simon. 


5th REUNION 


Derek Castell, BA (eco- 
nomics), is a field service 
representative for CIBC doing 
debit/credit installation/repairs. 
He lives in Lancaster, Ontario, 
but will be taking a one-year 
leave of absence to do volunteer 
teaching and community work 
in Nepal and India. 


Silvia (Fernandez) de Marucci, 
BA (honours economics), came 
to Concordia as a foreign stu- 
dent. She is now working in the 
Panama office of Samsung Cor- 
poration where she is coordinator 
of South American operations. 
She is married and has a son. 


Alex Jone, BA (economics), is 

a safety training officer teaching 
cockpit and cabin crews about 
aircraft safety for Cathay Pacific 
Airways. Alex lives in Hong Kong. 


Sylvain LeDuc, BComm, studied 
nursing at University of Calgary 
for a year and a half. He was also 
involved in speed skating. He is 
now Shell Canada’s service rep- 
resentative for service stations 
and refineries. Sylvain lives in 
Calgary and would love to hear 
from area grads. 


Hub Meuse, BComm (MIS), 
has returned to Montreal after 
five years in Paris, France, as a 
senior consultant with American 
Airlines. He is now director of 
information systems for ECA 
International financial services. 


Thérése Overy, BSc (biology), 

is a self-employed dentist living 
in St-Eustache. She is married 
and gave birth to twin daughters 
a month and a half after com- 
pleting her degree in dentistry 
in 1994, 


Teresa Rego, BCompSci, has 
been working for Anderson 
Consulting (Synerlogic) since 
1991. She has been living and 
working in Paris, France, for the 
past year. Teresa is married. 
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Sm In ke 
memoriam 


William Henry Beaton, 
attended Loyola 1942, died 
June 7, 1995. He was 74. 


Jean-Frangois Bourassa, 
attended 1984-86, was killed 
in a freak accident on a movie 
set in Montreal, early in May. 
Bourassa, 35, died during the 
filming of a car explosion. 
He was a key grip. As a stu- 
dent at Concordia, he was 
twice named best director 
of cinematography. A 
Concordia scholarship has 
been established in his name. 


Richard Conway, BA 1975, 
died May 13, 1995. 


Dr. Joseph Di Gaspari, L BA 
1942, died on May 27, 1995, 
in Ottawa. He was 75. 


Fintan Patrick Heffernan, 
L BA 1934, died in Montreal 
on July 3, 1995. He was 85. 


Patrick Anthony McCauley, 
L BA 1966, died June 25, 
1995, of cancer in Scottsdale, 
Arizona. 


Margaret V. Newell, S BA 
1968, worked in the taxono- 
my laboratory as an assistant 
while taking courses at Sir 
George Williams University. 
She died on January 3, 1995. 


Earl Pennington, attended 
SGW, a veteran Montreal 
broadcaster, died of cancer 
April 21, 1995, in Toronto. 
He was 66. 


Donald Tobin, L BA 1936, 
died in May 1995. 


In memoriam information is drawn 
from a variety of sources including 
newspaper obituaries and personal 
communications, The brevity of some 
entries reflects the limited nature of 
information received. Due to space 
constraints, it is usually not possible 
to run full-length obituaries. 
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Concordia University Alumni Association 


Fall 995 Calendar of Montreal Events and Helivilies 





For a complete description of the topics, please call (514) 848-3817. 


Everyday Life Seminar Series 


Conversation is Not a Hockey Game or the Art of Effective Communication 
Wednesday, September 27, $14 per person, 7 p.m. 


What is Storyboarding (and How Can I Use It?) 
Monday, October 2, $14 per person, 7 p.m. 


Get Connected: Start Networking 
Tuesday, October 17, $14 per person, 7 p.m. 


Kahnawa:ke, Then and Now 
Monday, October 23, $14 per person, 7 p.m. 


Working Ourselves to the Bone: Exploring 
the Many Sides of Workaholism 
Wednesday, November 1, $14 per person, 7 p.m. 


An Evening with Antiquarian David S. Brown 
“Collecting Silver and Old Sheffield Plate in the Nineties” 
Thursday, November 2, $14 per person, 7 p.m. 


Interdepartmental Warfare in Organizations: Managing Productivity 
Wednesday, November 8 


How to Plan Your Financial Future 

In collaboration with The Gazette, this day long event 
will feature presentations by financial experts, followed 
by a question and answer period. $50 per person, includ- 
ing materials, snacks and a light buffet lunch. 

Saturday, November 11, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Launching Your Career: “Working”, a Zenger/Miller product 

This weekend workshop will teach you practical skills that will help you 
avoid the pitfalls common to the “rookie”, and help you begin your career 
with confidence and professionalism. $125 per person, includes course mate- 
rials and a certificate upon successful completion of the six units offered. 
Saturday, November 18, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and 

Sunday, November 19, 8:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


Electronic Communications Today: 
an Introduction to the Internet 
Tuesday, November 21 








OTHER EVENTS AND ACTIVITIES WW 


13th Annual Concordia University 
Alumni Association Golf Tournament 
(Originated by the Loyola Alumni Association in 1932) 
Monday, September 11. $185 golf and dinner; $80 dinner 
only, Call (514) 848-3823 for more information. 


Loyola Alumni Association Annual General Meeting 
Tuesday, September 19. Call (514) 848-3823 for more information. 


Permanent Installation of Six Bronze Busts 
of Sir George Williams’ Luminaries 
Thursday, September 28. Call (514) 848-3823 for more information. 


Third Annual Sir George Williams Bowlathon 
Saturday, November 4. $25 in pledges per bowler required. 
Call (514) 848-3823 for more information. 








SECOND ANNUAL ALUMNI SKI EXTRAVAGANZA ‘™& 


Banff/Lake Louise 
Wednesday, January 2¢ to Wednesday, January 31, 1996 


Without a doubt, Banff/Lake Louise is one of the most spectacular and 
beautiful settings in the world. Join host Gabrielle Korn (BA’88), assistant 
director of alumni affairs, in Canada’s oldest and most famous National 
Park, where you'll find all the ingredients of an unforgettable ski holiday. 


Price per person, based on double occupancy: 


From Montreal: $895.00 a) 
From Ottawa: $880.00 ie 
From Toronto: $870.00 7 





Accommodation: The Travellers Inn in Banff : 


This skier friendly hotel offers you an ideal location, just steps from down- 
town Banff shopping and night life. The guest rooms feature two large 
beds and full bath, with spectacular views of the Canadian Rockies. New 
this winter will be a large outdoor hot tub in the hotel’s private courtyard. 
The Travellers’ Inn also features a breakfast restaurant, an indoor hot tub, 
sauna and an on-site ski shop. 


Price includes: 


¢ Round trip air transportation to Calgary via Air Canada 

* Round trip transfers to Calgary/Banff 

¢ 7 nights accommodation at The Travellers’ Inn, Banff 

¢ Welcome wine and cheese reception at The Travellers’ Inn 

¢ Daily continental breakfast 

¢ 5 day tri—area lift pass (Mt. Norquay / Sunshine / Lake Louise) 

¢ 5 day return shuttle to the 3 ski areas 

* Complimentary meet—and-greet ski hosts at Sunshine and Lake Louise 


¢ All taxes including applicable GST 


Deposit and Payment Schedule: 
Deposit (insurance optional): Friday, October 13, 1995 


All departure points: $300.00 per person 


Final Payment: Friday, December 8, 1995 


Montreal: $595.00 per person 
Ottawa: $580.00 per person 
Toronto: $570.00 per person 


Payment is accepted in cash or by cheque, made payable to Concordia 
University, MasterCard or Visa and delivered or mailed to the Office of 
Alumni Affairs, attn: Gabrielle Korn, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1MB8. Info: (514) 848-3817. 


Concordia University 
Alumni Association Inc. 








Jean Watson, BPA, is living in 
Teheran, Iran, where her hus- 
band is working. Last year, she 
became the first foreign artist 
to have a solo exhibition in 
Teheran since the revolution. It 
was featured on Iranian National 
Television and on CNN. She has 
since had another, with a third 
scheduled for the fall. 
am 
9 Bruno Baldessari, BComm 
(finance), is an assistant 
branch manager with Daigle 


Lumber in Boucherville, Quebec. 


Bruno is married and has a child. 


Jeffrey O. Boily, MBA, is man- 
aging director, Europe, for 

the pharmaceutical company 
Wyeth-Ayerst International. He 
recently moved from the U.S. 
with his wife and daughter to 
Dijsseldorf, Germany. 


Carri Eliesen, BA (translation), 
is a legal translator and legal 
assistant with the Montreal law 
firm of Stikeman, Elliott. She 
also does freelance translation 
and plans to move to Los Ange- 
les this fall to pursue a new busi- 
ness venture. 


Arthur G. Howarth, BCompSci, 
is working for Cisco Systems in 
San Jose, California. He is mar- 
ried to Michelle Martin 
(BComm 89). 


Joane Leduc, BSc (chemistry), 
is working as a laboratory tech- 
nician in Valleyfield, Quebec. 


Sara McMullan, BA (honours 
psychology), is working toward 
her PhD in psychology from 
Simon Fraser University. Sara 
is married and had a baby due 
in July. 

Chad Rabkin, BA (leisure stud- 
ies), is an educator for intellectu- 
ally handicapped adults at Les 
Promotions Sociales Taylor- 
Thibodeau in Verdun, Quebec. 
He is also a volunteer with the 
Pointe Claire Rescue Unit. 


Jean-Marc Racicot, BComm 
(marketing), is the manager of 
the Hudon & Deaudelin (IGA) 
and Jean Coutu accounts for 
Robin Hood Multifoods in St- 
Laurent, Quebec. Jean-Marc is 
married and has a baby son. 





Chatterbox 


Keep in Touch forms often carry far more than updates from alumni. 
Many add comments or messages to the magazine, to former classmates, 
to lost friends, to the world at large. Herewith, a sampling. 


1969 
Regards to my friends from Loyola. If someone wants to send me a /etter or to come personally, he/she will be 
welcome. — Nick Astrakianakis, BA. Address: Episkopi, Heraklion, Crete 70008, Greece. Tel: (081) 771 034. 


1972 

| would like to hear from former schoolmate Joy Robinson BA 72 or others. — Phil Hennelly, BA. Waterloo, Ontario. 
1974 

| miss Montreal. If Ron Newton reads this — call me! Be of good cheer. — Bob Buchanan, BFA. Apple Valley, Minnesota. 
1978 


| miss Concordia and Montreal very much and would like to extend good wishes to all my old friends.... | am inter- 
ested in locating or having some of my old friends locate me. — Alula Hadgu, BSc; Cecille Miller, BA 79; 2400 Burnt 
Creek Road, Decatur, Georgia 30033. 


1979 
| would love to find Cindy Candlish Spring, my old friend who | think is still about. — Richard Weinstein, BA. Sydney, 
Australia. 


1982 
My family survived the earthquake on Jan. 17. Our area was one of the worst damaged places in Kobe. We moved 
one place to another till June 3. Now we are in a 4 4 new house. Yet | miss Kobe very much. — Honoka Inoue-Banda, 
BFA, GrDip 84. Osaka, Japan. 


1983 
It's always good to hear news from back home. — John Sehn, BComm. Houston, Texas. 


1985 
Toured coast to coast and recorded a couple of albums as guitarist of Bare Bones, with Suzanne Nuttall (BA 88). 
! am currently assembling a new group of musicians to perform all kinds of roots music — Celtic, western, R ‘n’ B, 
whatever. — Patrick Hutchinson, BA. Montreal, Quebec. 
Hello to all the old friends from Mech. Eng., Class of 85. Come and see our high-tech gear shop! - Mike Venditti, 
BEng, Montreal, Quebec. 


1986 
I‘d love to hear from anyone working in the film industry in Montreal and share their impressions on how it is 
surviving as a business. In exchange, | will be happy to share my experiences in film, television series, music videos 
of both American and domestic productions. — Siobhan-Louise O’Keefe, Vancouver, B.C. 


1987 
Crawling rapidly toward middle age and liking it! Life is more than a career, it is the sum of all our friends, the 
pursuit of our passions, our family, adventure. | invite all those | met at university to get in touch with me! — Francois 
Senecal-Tremblay, St. Laurent, Quebec. 
1988 
| would like to say Hi to Patty, Jeff, Mannuel, Robert, Jay, Mark, Kevin, Miriam, Heather and all the rest of my 
graduating class. - John Way, BA. Cranston, Rhode Island. 


1989 
Hello to my friends and professors in psychology and my sisters in Alpha Chi. — Marise Parent, BA. Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 





1990 
| would like to get in touch with some good friends | made in Concordia, Bill Mustakis and Nada El Husseini. Thank 
you for the wonderful opportunity to keep fresh in my memory the wonderful years at Concordia and in Canada 
with your magazine. — Silvia (Fernandez) de Marucci, Panama City, Panama. 


1992 
| would like to say hi to all the former members of the CMSA (Concordia Marketing Students Association). — Rob 
Roach, BComm. N.D.G., Quebec. 


1993 
Are there any Concordia grads living in Phoenix? — Ted Melnik, MBA. Phoenix, Arizona. 


1994 
Langley Hall Rez will be greatly missed! (I spent my first year of Concordia there). — Tanja Rosteck, BA. Toronto, Ontario. 
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carrying grad! 


The Alumni ID card 
features your name, degree, 
year of graduation and 

your personalized 
identification number at 
Concordia. 


To receive further in- 
formation on any of the 
above benefit programs, 

contact the Office of 
Alumni Affairs: 
514-848-3819. 


To obtain your Alumni ID 
Card, fill out the application 
form on this page, and mail 
it with a cheque for $20, 
payable to Concordia 
University, to: 


Concordia University 
Office of Alumni Affairs 
Suite BC-101, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montréal, Québec, 

H3G IM8 


(Please allow three weeks 
for delivery) 


Or visit our offices at 
Loyola (7141 Sherbrooke St. 
West, Suite CC-324) 

or Sir George (1463 Bishop 
St., Suite BC-101) during 
business hours. 


LIBRARY ACCESS 


& BORROWING 
PRIVILEGES 


Continue to use the vast 
resources of the Concordia 
Libraries and Media Centre, 
including the Vanier Library at 
Loyola and the Webster 
Library at Sir George. 
848-7706.* 


CENTRE FOR 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


Registration and late registra- 
tion fees ($10 to $50) are 
waived for courses at the 
Concordia Centre for 
Continuing Education. 





AUDIO/VISUAL 
SERVICES & 
EQUIPMENT RENTALS 


Campus rates available at the 
AVISTA resource centres on 
both campuses. Services 
include: language lab, record- 
ing studio, television pro- 
duction studio, photo lab and 
equipment rentals. 848-3444,.* 


SPORTS MEDICINE 


CLINIC 
When in need, stop by this 
clinic and take care of those 
aches and sprains. Your 
Alumni card will automatically 
register a $5 discount on 
both assessments and regular 
treatments. 848-331 7.* 


WORD PRO- 
CESSING SERVICES 


Alumni ID cardholders are 
eligible to use the Loyola 
Campus word processing 
computer labs, IBM and Mac 
(rooms CC207 and 212) 

with WordPerfect capabilities. 
Laser output available at dis- 
count rates. 34" disk required. 
848-7662." 






YMCA FITNESS 
MEMBERSHIP 


Benefit from the Concordia/ 
YMCA corporate fitness dis- 
count Save 10% on all annual 
memberships at any of the 9 
Montreal YMCA's 849-8393, 
ext. 734.* 


GARDERIE 
CONCORDIA 
DAY CARE SERVICE 


Concordia graduates have 
priority placement at the 
downtown Garderie 
Concordia. Academic year 

or full-year sessions are avail- 
able with qualified instruction. 
2305 St. Marc Street. 
848-8789.* 


COUNSELLING & 
DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES 


Card-carrying alumni may 
benefit from free use of the 
careers library. Career, educa- 
tional & personal counselling as 
well as vocational testing are 


sood reasons to be a lifetime 


Concordia Alumni 
1.0). Cardholder 


CONCORDIA 

STINGERS 
VARSITY SPORTS 
DISCOUNTS 


Support the Concordia 
Stingers in varsity football, 
hockey and basketball at 
Loyola. Card-carrying Alumni 
enjoy a $! discount on all 
Stingers games. 

848-3850," 


LEGAL INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES 


Take advantage of Con- 
cordia’s legal-aid services 
staffed by law students. Call 
for an appointment, free of 
charge. No restrictions, with 
confidentiality assured. 
848-4960." 





848-3600.* available for a fee. 848-3545.* 

DISCOUNTS TILDEN MELOCHE/ NAUTILUS LAURENTIAN 

AT CENTAUR RENT-A-CAR MONNEX HOME PLUS FITNESS BANK BENEFIT 
THEATRE DISCOUNT RATES & AUTO INSURANCE MEMBERSHIP PROGRAM 
10% off on individual plays All Alumni ID cardholders PROGRAM Benefit from the Concordia/ Benefit from reduced rates on 


upon presentation of your 
Alumni ID Card. 

453 St-Francois-Xavier, 
Montreal. 288-|229.* 


NORTH 

AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE PREMIUM 
RATES 


Alumni term life insurance is 
an economical and effective 
way to build toward a secure 
financial future. This afford- 


automatically receive a 
customized Tilden SVP 
discount card, good for a 
$40-43/day rate (unlimited 
mileage in large urban cen- 
tres) on all cars up to mid- 
size. |-800-387-4747.* 


CONCORDIA 
BANK OF MON- 
TREAL MASTERCARD 


Now with AirMiles or 
FirstHome programs. The 
University benefits from a 
commission on your purchas- 
es at no extra cost to you! 


Enjoy group rates with other 
satisfied Concordia graduates 
on home and car insurance 
policies, and spread your pay- 
ments over |2 months with- 
out interest! 514-384-1112. 


STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES ON POPULAR 


MAGAZINES 

Up to 80% savings on all 
your favourite magazines, 
from Maclean's to Time to 
TV Guide! Enjoy this popular 


Nautilus Plus corporate plan. 
Save $120 on the initiation fee 
and a $5 monthly rebate 

on all Nautilus Plus tennis 
packages at all 20 locations 
across Quebec. Vouchers 
required. |-800-ENFORME* 


CO-OP 
CONCORDIA 
COMPUTER STORE 


For an initial $12 membership 
fee, take advantage of low 

costs on computer equipment 
at the student-run, non-profit 
computer store located in the 


loans, bonus rates for RRSPs 
and elimination of service 
charges on many banking 
services. An extensive program 
of financial service benefits tai- 
lored to the needs of the uni- 
versity graduate. 284-3931." 


A.C.C. LONG 
DISTANCE 
SAVINGS PLAN 


Take advantage of special dis- 
counts on residential long-dis- 
tance telephone calls through 
this special group rate pro- 

gram. Savings of |7%-40% off 


able plan generates high secu. 9 !4-877-8650. student promotion as a Hall Building. 848-7905.* your current phone bill! 

rity for low monthly premium Concordia graduate. |-800-494-9222. 

payments. | -800-668-0195. | -800-968-| 747. Q 
codchsachseasobladhoibsoseds Concordia Alumni ID Card application Ietateotesweresscenesoevaees 
NAME _- 3a ee ee ee Se oe ee ee eee | a eee 
ADDRESS’ _ ... Fo 2 a ene ee ee ce 
POSTAL COW ey ies ce ee et} a ee ae ee ee a ee RY ah) ee 
DEGREE GRADUATING YEAR __________ PRE-1974: 1SGW U) LOY 


Mail with cheque for $20, payable to Concordia University, to: Concordia University Office of Alumni Affairs, 
Suite BC-101, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Montréal, Québec, H3G | M8. Please allow three weeks for delivery. 


* Alumni ID Card required. The Alumni ID Card may be revoked by Concordia University at any time. 





9 Mylene Allaire, BA (psy- 
chology), is a psychologist 
with Denise Choquette et Asso- 
ciés in Montreal. 
Angelique Beauregard, BComm 
(marketing), is in training to 
take over her father’s busing 
business, Les Autobus Beaure- 
gard Inc. in St-Hilaire, Quebec. 
She and her brother are working 
in every department of the com- 
pany which owns a fleet of about 
70 vehicles. Angelique is to be 
married in October. 


James Brazill, BCompSci, is a 
programmer-analyst in the 
finance systems department of 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Cana- 
da in Toronto. James is married 
and lives in Mississauga, Ontario. 


Julie Brownstein, BA, studied 
at the California Culinary Insti- 
tute and is now a baking and 
pastry chef. 


Judith Anne Gelbman, BComm, 
received her MSc in economics 
from the London School of 
Economics in 1994. She is now 
living in Ireland. 


Sherif Hanala, BSc (chemistry), 
is working for Oakite Canada 
which specializes in surface 
treatment. 


Caroline Lamontagne, BA 
(history), completed her MA 
in health advocacy from Sarah 
Lawrence College, New York, 
in May of this year. 


Stephen Poupart, BA (English), 
works for the Alberta Rehabilita- 
tion Council for the Disabled as 
program director with Horizon 
Outdoor Centre in Bragg Creek. 
Stephen is married. 


Shi Tong Pu, MEng (electri- 
cal), is an information technol- 
ogy consultant with Trecom 
Business Systems in Tucker, 
Georgia. 

Rob Roach, BComm (market- 
ing), is a senior account manager 
with AT&T Global Information 
Solutions in Dorval, Quebec. 


Vera Stepchyshyn, BA, recently 
moved to New York to become 
a librarian at Brooklyn Public 
Library. 


Louise Stephenson, BEd 
(TESL), is completing her third 
year of teaching English to 
Grades 8 and 10 at Collége 
Regina Assumpta in Montreal. 


9 Stéphane Boivin, BA 
(psychology), is a social 
worker at Maison le Mutant Inc. 
in Montreal. He is working on a 
PhD in psychology from Univer- 

sité du Québec a Montréal. 


George Anthony Booth, BA 
with distinction (history), was 
winner of the Martin Lewis 
Memorial Book Prize in History 
as outstanding graduating stu- 
dent in history. He is complet- 
ing a masters degree in library 
and information studies at 
McGill University. George 

is married. 


Leon Broad, MBA, is working 
for Health Canada where he is 
chief of staffing and work force 
adjustment, human resources. 
Leon lives in Ottawa. 


Karsten Buche, BA, is studying 
sociology full time at Wilfrid 
Laurier University in Waterloo, 
Ontario. He is also working part 
time in K-W Habilitation and 
volunteering with CMHA. 


Nadia Callocchia, BComm, is 
videographic sales manager with 
Matrox Electronic Systems which 
manufactures graphics cards. 
Nadia was married this year. 


Ruben Dos Reis, BSc (physics), 
is vice-president, sales and mar- 
keting, with Les Logiciels Orchis, 
a Microsoft-solution provider 
software developing firm. 


Thomas F, Jakob, BA (mathe- 
matics), is a claims adjuster at 
ITT Hartford Canada in Willow- 
dale, Ontario. He was recently 
promoted to Bill 164 specialist 
in the accident benefits unit. 


Melissa Margles, BA (Jewish 
studies), coordinates educational 
programs at Jewish after-school 
programs for the Jewish Educa- 
tion Council. 


Ted Melnik, MBA, is a case 
systems analyst working in 
Phoenix, Arizona. He is married 
and has two children. 


Guy Mizrachi, BA (history), is 
an executive research associate 
and assistant editor with the 
Canadian Institute for Jewish 
Research. He is entering law 
school this year at “Montreal’s 
other world-class English uni- 
versity!” 


Cettina Ragusa, BA (poli.sci., 
sociology), is studying civil law 
at University of Ottawa. She was 
married in May of this year. 


Alfred E.H. Thompson, BA 
(economics), is a transborder 
traffic assistant with Adanac Cus- 
toms Brokers in Richmond, B.C. 


Bernard Tourillon, MBA, is vice- 
president of the mining company 
Nora Exploration Inc. He got 
married in May of this year. 


Jacyln Woo, BA (ApSS), is a 
single mother who has relocated 
to Toronto. 


Peiying Zhu, PhD, is a software 
developer with Conel Corpora- 
tion in Ottawa. She is married. 


— 
9 4 John Alexiou, BA (hon- 
ours economics), is a 
research associate with the 
George Morris Centre, an agri- 
culture and food think tank at 
University of Guelph, Ontario. 


Robert de Balinhard, MA (pub- 
lic policy & admin.), is studying 
law in London, Ontario, hoping 
to graduate in 1997. 


Bernicy Fong, BComm (interna- 
tional marketing), has set up her 
own Montreal business, Audio 
Bibliophile, which handles sales 
and rentals of audiobooks on 
cassette or CD. 


Stephanie King, BA (ApSS), is 
working as a community coun- 
sellor and parole supervisor with 
the Elizabeth Fry Society of 
Kingston which works with 
women in conflict with the law. 
She supervises women on condi- 
tional release, runs a shoplifting 
intervention program and a 
Women Against Violence group. 
Stephanie is married. 


Sauline Letendre, BA (transla- 
tion), is a translator with Canadi- 
an Depository for Securities Ltd. 








NOTICE 
is hereby given that the 


Loyola Alumni 
Association Inc. 
willshold.its 


89TH 
GENERAL 
MEETING 





at the Loyola 
Faeulty Club 


Sept. 19, 1995 


The meeting is held 
for the purpose of 
receiving reports. 


RSVP. 
Alumni Office 
848-3823 


Ali Selamat, BComm, is manag- 
ing director of a hotel in Ujung 
Pandang, Indonesia. 


Angela Tavarozzi, BA (English 
lit.), is an account executive in 
the professional indemnity 
department of Willis Corroon 
Ltd., an international Lloyd’s 
broker based in London, Eng- 
land. She moved to England five 
years ago. Angela is engaged to 
be married. 
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The tricky question of tenure: 
keep it, drop it or rework it? 


s a tenured academic with a 
full teaching load who also assists 
variety of organizations, includ- 

ing universities, to improve the quality of 
what they do, I find myself drawn into the 
growing debate over the value of tenure. I 
believe in the necessity of tenure to sup- 
port academic freedom, yet I understand 
public concern about the lack of account- 
ability it appears to entail. 

Tenure seems to allow us to ignore 
the concerns of the general community — 
the ever-increasing cost of undergradu- 
ate education, the quality of the learning 
experience and the value of the degree. 
In the face of such concerns, we acade- 
mics continue to focus inwardly. Indeed, 
despite regular protestations to the con- 
trary from university presidents and aca- 
demic associations, the priorities of the 
public and those of academics are only 
marginally connected. The result: our 
credibility is in question and tenure has 
become the lightning rod. 

Already, the debate has left our 
hands. It now appears in campaign 
speeches of the premier of Ontario — 
“We believe that [major budget cuts| 
can be attained by looking at tenure.... 
The tenure system ... is a thing of the 
past. Nobody else has it.” It is heard 
in parliamentary committees and in 
provincial ministries focused on 
cost-cutting. Alberta has successfully 
negotiated changes in faculty contracts 
to permit the reassignment or laying-off 
of tenured professors in cases of finan- 
cial emergency. 

For the first time, Canadian universi- 
ties are facing issues encountered by 
North American corporations more 
than a decade ago — service issues. If you 
ignore the needs of your clientele for 
long enough, they'll get angry and com- 
plain. (Note that our clientele is not just 


DALTON KEHOE 





the student, but also the student’s fam- 
ily, employers and parties in power, all 
of whom receive and review our services 
directly or indirectly.) In a competitive 
marketplace, customers who get mad 
move on. In a monopolistic marketplace 
like education, they can’t move on, so 
they get even. I believe this is a primary 
force behind broad-axe budget-cutting, 
demands for accountability, and the 
threat to tenure. 

The crux of the problem is the dif- 
ference between public notions of what 
we're supposed to do for a living and 
what we’re actually doing. The public 
thinks of academics as teachers first. 
Institutionally, we see ourselves as 
researchers first. The public focuses on 
the tip of our “iceberg” — the relatively 
few hours we spend in the classroom. 
Generally, we focus on research and 
other work that is hidden in the daily 
life of our institution. The public thinks 
the impact of our teaching on students 
is vital. As individuals, we may agree, 
but institutionally we know teaching is 
relatively unimportant for our survival 
as academics. Tenure is won primarily 
on the basis of research and publica- 
tions, not on the basis of student satis- 
faction. Students come and go; tenure 
is forever. 

The public’s gut reaction is that 
suspending or radically redefining 
tenure would wake up the academy. 
This might create a more politically sen- 
sitive academy, but it will also create a 
more politically vulnerable one. Tenure 
was a response to such vulnerability in 
the first place. 

My response involves an approach 
centred on improving the quality of 
education where it matters to the com- 
munity — between student and teacher. 
This requires the exercise of political 
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and academic leadership. On the politi- 
cal side, it means that politicians must 
demand from universities more specific 
indicators of learning quality than 
abstractions such as numbers of scholar- 
ship students and retention rates. Such 
numbers do not get at the heart of the 
learning experience. On the academic 
side, universities would produce plans 
that focus on improving the quality of 
undergraduate education. This means 
replacing vague mission statements with 
specific commitments to improved 
teaching and curricula — areas that relate 
directly to the public. It also means cre- 
ating a reward and recognition system 
that acknowledges the differences 
between teaching and research, and 
truly values them both. 

All of this will require a concerted 
commitment to measure the quality of 
the learning experience and to use that ° 
data to improve teaching, not to elimi- 
nate teachers. We can do this; we need to 
accept that we must do it ... or have it 
done to us. 

Finally, to restore public trust and 
to ensure academic freedom, we must 
commit ourselves to a code of professional 
ethics for teaching and research —a sort of 
Hippocratic oath for academe. Acceptance 
of such an obligation could reverse a trend 
in which universities that once enjoyed 
autonomy as a result of their ethical 
behaviour, now are in jeopardy of losing 
it for the same reason. 


Dalton Kehoe is associate professor of 
social science and environmental studies at 
York University. He is president of CORE 
Group, a consulting firm which assists 
organizations in improving the quality 
of their services. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12 





Gala Concordia Concert 


Loyola Campus - 

Concert Hall and Vanier Library Atrium 
7:30 p.m. 

Price: $15.00 


Homecoming ‘95 kicks—-off when Concordia faculty and student 
talent take to the stage for an opening night musical extravagan- 
za. A post—concert reception will give guests a chance to mingle 
with the musicians and other members of the University community. 


Graciously sponsored by Meloche Insurance Brokers. 
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John Molson Room, Molson Brewery 

6:30 p.m. Cocktails 

7:30 p.m. Dinner 

Price: $40.00 (includes dinner and refreshments) 


Attention: Former Georgians, Warriors and Stingers! Concordia’s 
Department of Recreation and Athletics invites you to attend an 
evening for all former Varsity Alumni. Come out and meet old 
friends, trade stories and relive memories. A silent auction will be 
held during the evening to raise money for the inter—collegiate 
sports award banquet. For more information call (514) 848-3850. 
Reserve early — space is limited. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13 





Anniversary Dinner 

Classes of ‘70, ‘65, ‘60, ‘55, ‘50, ‘45, ‘40, ‘35 and ‘30 
St. James’s Club, 1145 Union Avenue 

6:30 p.m. 

Price: $50.00 


Ever wonder what happened to your lab partner? The guy with 
the locker beside you? The girl in the poodle skirt? Well now is 
your chance to find out! The good old days of Loyola College and 
Sir George Williams University will be relived at this special dinner 
honouring those classes celebrating their 25th, 30th, 35th, 40th, 
45th and 50th anniversaries. This reunion event, hosted by Rector 
Frederick Lowy, pays tribute to the alumni of the University’s two 
founding institutions. 


Note: Complimentary parking is available in the St. James‘s Club garage. 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 


THE MOST IMPORTANT MEAL OF THE DAY 
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Breakfast with the Rector 


SGW Campus - Hall Building 767 
Faculty Club Dining Room 

8:30 a.m. 

Price: $5.00 


Breakfast with the brass. Get to know the Rector over coffee and 
croissants. Join other alumni in welcoming Concordia’s new Rector 
and Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Frederick Lowy, to the University. This 
informal gathering is an excellent opportunity to meet the person 
who will be leading your alma mater into the 21st century. 


THE UNIVERSITY AS YOU REMEMBER IT? 





SGW Campus - 

J.W. McConnell Building 
11:00 a.m., 2:00 and 4:00 p.m. 
Price: Complimentary 


Visit new buildings and familiar haunts on the University’s downtown 
campus. Tours of the Sir George Williams Campus will be leaving 
from the Atrium of the J.W. McConnell Building at the above times. 


Loyola Campus - 
Administration Building 
11:00 a.m., 2:00 and 4:00 p.m. 
Price: Complimentary 


Loyola — the old, the new, the renovated, the restored. Come see 
how Concordia’s west-end campus has developed since the years 
you roamed its corridors. Tours of the Loyola Campus will be leaving 
from the lobby of the Administration Building at the above times. 


BACK TO SCHOOL: 
THE HOMECOMING SEMINAR SERIES 
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Making Scents 


Aroma: The Cultural History of Smell 


SGW Campus - J.W. McConnell Building 
De Seve Cinema 

9:00 a.m. 

Price: $5.00 


David Howes and Anthony Synnott, Concordia Professors and co- 
authors of Aroma: The Cultural History of Smell will lead participants 
on a social and anthropological tour of the powerful sense of smell. 
Using history, facts and anecdotes, Howes and Synnott will enlighten 
you with many aspects of their fascinating and recently published 
research. 





Elementary, my dear Watson: 


Chemistry and Crime with Dr. Joe Schwarcz 


SGW Campus - Hall Building 110 

Alumni Auditorium | 
10:30 a.m. 

Price: $5.00 


“You have been in Afghanistan, | perceive” said Sherlock Holmes ' 
upon meeting Dr. Watson, and the era of the scientific detective 

was born. Aided by observation, deduction and modern tech- 

nology, today’s detectives are able to apprehend criminals on 

the basis of minute blood, hair, dust, poison and painting samples. 

Using fictitious and real life examples, Dr. Schwarcz will examine 

how chemistry is used daily in solving crimes. 


Discovering the Electronic Superhighway 





SGW Campus - 

J.W. McConnell Building 900 
Computer Science Board Room 
12:00 noon 

Price: $5.00 


The fascinating, mysterious and magical world of the Internet 
will be explored in this trip down the electronic superhighway. 
Computer Science Professor Peter Grogono is in the driver's seat 
for this rollercoaster ride into the World Wide Web of life. Come 
have the mystical made sensible! 


HUTT, HUT 2, HUT S — HIKE! 
FOOTBALL EXTRAVAGANZA 





Pre-Game Bar-B-Q Lunch 


Loyola Campus - Stadium Field 
12:00 noon 
Price: Tickets available at the door 


Hotdogs, hamburgers and all the trimmings will be front and centre 
during this tailgate party luncheon. Bring the whole family and fol- | 
low the fun to this pre-game barbecue feast. | 


Homecoming Cup | 
Football Game 


Loyola Campus - Football Stadium 
1:00 p.m. 
Price: $7.00 

Children under 12 - free 


The Concordia Stingers and the Bishop's Gaiters take to the field 
in the football challenge of the year. Look for the special alumni 
section in the stands and help cheer the Stingers on to victory. 
After the game don’t miss your chance to mingle with players, 
coaches and fellow alumni at the post-game (victory?) reception. 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED... 


Radio Free Vestibule 


and On the Spot Improv 





Loyola Campus - Concert Hall 
8:00 p.m. 
Price: $10.00 


Homecoming ‘95 winds up with an evening of comedy. On the 
Spot Improv kick off the show with their zany antics and improvisa- 
tions. Then, Concordia graduates Terrence Bowman, Bernard 
Deniger and Paul Pare, better known as the comedy trio Radio 
Free Vestibule, will take the stage. The Vestibulians are apolitical, 
irreverent and just plain funny! Be warned — you’re gonna laugh! 


SPECIAL REUNIONS 
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AIESEC Alumni Reunion 


AIESEC Concordia is planning a wine and cheese reception for its 
alumni at this year’s Homecoming. If you were an AIESEC member 
or know former AIESECers please call Bharti Shah at (514) 696-1921 
or Maggie Maroday at (514) 933-1520. 


20 years of Journalism! 


The Department of Journalism will host a 20th-anniversary 
reunion dinner during Homecoming 1995. In addition, we're plan- 
ning to hold a discussion of excellence in journalism with panelists 
drawn from recent major award winners among our alumni and 
faculty. Details will be mailed during the summer to all graduates 
for whom we have an active address and will be published in the 
September magazine. For more information, contact: 
Concordia Journalism, 7141 Sherbrooke W., BR 305-4, 
Montreal, QC H4B 1R6; telephone (514) 848-2465; 
fax 848-2473; e-mail sandy@vax2.concordia.ca. 


Residence Alumni 


Another Homecoming weekend is drawing near and this means 
two things: a new crop of residence alumni have been created and 
our annual Residence Alumni “Turn Back The Clock” party is coming 
soon. It has been tentatively scheduled for Friday, October 13th. For 
more information please contact us at the residence office at (514) 
848-4755. We look forward to seeing all your “old” faces again. 
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HOMECOMING ’95 
RESERVATION FORM 
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(for nametag purposes) 


Home Address 
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Business Address 
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(please give full names and include any Concordia, 
Sir George Williams or Loyola degrees) 


*Additional Information 
Are you with a specific reunion group and/or do you have any 


special needs (specific diet, wheelchair access) ?....................cc0cse eee 
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HOMECOMING ’95 
RESERVATION FORM b 


Admission to Homecoming 1995 is by pre-registration with the 
enclosed form accompanied by payment. Reservations are on a first 
come/first served basis and should be made by October 6, 1995. Tickets 
and nametags will be held at the door of the first event you attend. 

A confirmation of your registration will be sent to you by mail. 


Please complete this form and return it with your payment to: 
Homecoming 1995, Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Suite BC 101, 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. 


Cheques should be made payable to Concordia University. MasterCard 
and Visa payments may be made by mail, telephone (514) 848-3815, 
fax (514) 848-2826 or email:lavallee@coral.concordia.ca 


Reserve early! Space is limited for some events. 
All reservations are non-refundable. 







COST PER 
PERSON 


EVENTS # OF TOTAL ’ 


TICKETS ! 








Gala’Concordia Concert $15.00 
Athletics’ Hall of 

Fame Dinner $40.00 
Rector’s Dinner $50.00 














Breakfast with the Rector $5.00 


Campus Tours Complimentary 

















Making Scents _/ {$500 ' ra 
Chemistry and Crime $5.00 | 2) 

Net Worth $5.00 bs oe 

Pre-Game BBQ Tickets available 


at the door 


$7.00 - children 
under 12 free | 


Homecoming Cup 
Football Game 





Radio Free Vestibule & 


On the Spot Improv $10.00 


TOTAL 
A LY 


GST included in all prices 


METHOD OF PAYMENT 
Cheque (made payable to Concordia University) 
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The Alumni Office has arranged special rates at the following 
Montreal hotels. 


Reservations for these rooms must be made by alumni, on an individual 
basis, at least one month before Homecoming. When reserving, please 
specify that you are with the Concordia University Alumni Association. 
Rates are based on single or double occupancy and do not include fed- 
eral or provincial taxes. 


RITZ-CARLTON 
1228 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec 
H3G 1H6 
Telephone: (514) 842-4212 
Toll Free: 1-800-363-0366 
Fax: (514) 842-3383 
Rate: $135.00 


JOURNEY’S END 
3440 Parc Avenue 
Montreal, Quebec 

H2X 2H5 
Telephone: (514) 849-1413 
Toll Free: 1-800-268-6116 

Fax: (514) 849-6564 
Rate: $92.00 


CHATEAU VERSAILLES 


1808 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec 
H3H 1E3 
Telephone: (514) 933-3611 
Toll Free: 1-800-361-7199 
Fax: (514) 933-7102 
Rate: $85.00 (includes continental breakfast) 
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Roy Wise, PhD 
Professor of Psychology 





Post-Doctoral 
Research Fellow 


Professor's brain research 
provides clue to drug addiction. 


Years of intensive research by Concordia psycho-biologist Roy Wise and his colleagues at the Psychology Department’ Center for Studies 
in Behavioral Neurobiology have resulted in substantial contributions to our understanding of how cocaine affects the motivational 
circuits in the brain. Resulting suggestions on drug treatments for cocaine addiction are currently under clinical investigation. Wise’s 
findings have also led to a novel and widely respected theory of addiction. 


This unique and innovative research has attracted some of the most dedicated students in the field. Among them, 
Darragh Devine, who won the Governor-General’s Gold Medal for the best thesis at Concordia in 1994, credits Dr. Wise 
for much of his success. Says Devine, now a Post-Doctoral Research Fellow at the University of Michigan School of 
Medicine: “Quality research is the key to success in my field. Thanks to outstanding Concordia teachers and facilities, 
| was able to identify some of the brain's own chemicals that make us susceptible to addiction”. 


And there are other valid reasons Concordia is the right university for so many people: more than 160 
5 | 
undergraduate and graduate programs with strong reputations in business studies, communications, 
5 5 5 
psychology, fine arts and engineering; a college system offering a personalized approach to education; 
a friendly atmosphere with professors who are known for their accessibility; a remarkable choice of 
programs on a full- and part-time basis; and two campuses with a student body truly 
representative of Montréal’s diverse population. 


When you consider that Concordia is also known for being in touch with the real world, 
you can be assured that what you learn here will go farther out there. 


Concordia 


UWE Reid? 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Montréal (Québec) H3G 1M8 
Tel: (514) 848-2668 












SET RE 4 &.. 


Boot on up to your nearest Chrysler Dealer, where you 
can get interactive with the many fine Chrysler, 
Dodge, Plymouth, 


its all new 150 hp engine. Put yourself behind the 
— wheel of a Jeep. Or discover first hand why Dodge 
Goodbye 4 | », Caravan and Plymouth weyaget are still the 
Jeep or Eagle Ar. Silicon eee eee a world’s most popular minivans. Choose 
cars and trucks Chips! | 7a .) the model that’s right for you and hit 

in our award-winning ‘the highway — the real highway — with 
line-up. Test-drive the new, fun- 

to-drive 2-door Neon Coupe with 


$750 Rebate on the 1994, 1995 and 1996 Chrysler vehicles tals 


of your choice* in addition to any other publicly advertised incentives. “eet 


Province: Postal Code: 
Plus no for 3 months. oa coupon to your Chrysler telephone: ( _) Grall Year 


Dealer and apply our cash rebate to the purchase price of a new ; 
Chrysler, Dodge, Plymouth, Jeep or Eagle vehicle of your choicet. Salon! 
Where did you hear about this program?: 


ALM-CON-SPR-E-95 


* On Chrysler Credit approved financed purchases on 48-month terms on selected offers. Some restrictions apply. Offer applies to retail purchases for personal use only of 1994, 1995 and 1996 models excluding Dodge Viper. Proof of graduation is necessary to 
receive discount. f you finonce ot regulor rates for 48 months you may choose to defer your first monthly payment for 90 days. You will apply the amount financed and interest for the 48 month tern over 45 months (45 equal payments with o 3 month delay to 
first instollment). Crysler Credit Conada Ltd. approval required. Other Chrysler special reduced finance rate programs cannot be combined with this deferral offer. Purchase and fake delivery of ony eligible vehide no later than December 31, 1995, from o participat- 


ing dealer. See deoler for details. Offer available until December 31, 1995. 3 month deferral of payment offer not cvoiloble in the Province of Quebec. t Chrysler Graduate Program certificate is non-transferable, Offer applies to 1995, 1994 ond 1993 University ond 
College graduates. See dealer for detuils. 
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